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Glacier National Park 


By Everett Edgar King 


UT in the mountains of the  terfalls, Yellowstone has its geysers, 
charming West are a number of and Glacier has its lakes. 

. America’s choicest playgrounds. Fifteen thousand tourists were in 
4 Each one of these is widely Glacier Park last summer, a substan- 
known for some characteristic points tial increase over the record in any 
of interest. Mt. Rainier has its snow- previous year. This wonderful play- 
capped mountain, Yosemite has its wa- ground, one of the newest, is being 
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visited in greater numbers as its beau- 
ties become known to those who travel. 

The park lies in the northwestern 
corner of the State of Montana. On 
the north lie the mountains of the Do- 
minion of Canada, on the east spread 
the plains of the Blackfeet Indians, on 
the south runs the line of the Great 
Northern Railway, and on the west 
flows a branch of the Flathead river. 
As its borders enclose an area of about 
1400 square miles, it is just a little 
larger than the State of Rhode Island, 
The park was properly named, for 
clinging to its peaks are eighty gla- 
ciers, the largest of which is the Black- 
feet, with its five square miles of 
frozen snow. For a distance of forty 
miles within its borders runs the crest 
of the American Rockies. Nestling 
midst its rugged peaks are three hun- 
dred beautiful mountain lakes. These 
lie in basins moulded by the grinding 
of the early glaciers, so many of which 
remain there today. 

There are two entrances to the park, 
one on the southeast, at Glacier Park 
Station, and the other on the south- 
west, at Belton Station, both of which 
points are on the Great Northern Rail- 
way. The most popular entrance seems 
to be at the Glacier Park Station. 
Upon arriving there the tourist imme- 
diately goes to the Glacier Park Hotel, 
a large rustic structure a few rods 
away, the “Great Log Lodge” as the 
Blackfeet call it. As he goes he takes 
his place in a long procession led by 
Chief Three Bears of the Indian tribe. 
Here he arranges the details of his 
trip through the park. 

There are three ways of travelling 
the park—over the trails afoot or on 
horseback, or over the roads in auto- 
mobiles. Each way some of the tour- 
ists take their camps with them, stop- 
ping wherever they may see fit to do 
so. They follow the roads or trails by 
day and “pitch their tents under the 
stars at night.” They do not carry a 
heavy stock of provisions, for they 
know the streams abound with trout. 
But most of the tourists stop at the 
permanent camps. Located at the 
most important places of interest are 


ten of these camps, built for the ac- 
commodation of the tourists. Seven 
are on the eastern side of the divide 
and three are on the western. Some 
of these are hotels and some are cha- 
lets, to which in a few cases have been 
added the tepees. 

While the automobile way may be 
the easiest, it has its limitations, for 
the roads barely enter the mountains. 
They skirt the foothills on the east 
and on the west, but do not cross the 
Great Divide. These roads, however, 
do touch two of the largest lakes 
across which boat companies operate 
motor boats, which afford an easy way 
of travel. To see the real points of in- 
terest one must go by trail, either afoot 
or on horseback. Horses can be hired 
at any camp and with them the serv- 
ices of a licensed guide. These guides 
are required for all horseback tours. 
The hiker, however, can go alone. He 
can go where he chooses and stop 
where he chooses. The camps are all 
located within easy walking distance 
of each other, and the trails for the 
most part are very good. These trails 
are so well defined that there is no 
danger of getting lost. They wind 
among the trees in the valleys, zigzag 
back and forth up the sides of the 
mountain, pass the timber line, and 
finally scale the summits. 

Whichever way of travelling the 
park one takes, the first stop on the 
trip is at Two Medicine Lake. The 
tourist will notice as he goes that many 
of the glaciers, mountains and lakes 
bear names that were given by the 
Blackfeet Indians. Around these sa- 
lient features are woven some of the 
finest legends of this primitive race. 
Many more of them bore names of the 
Indians, but they have been changed, 
changed in many cases to honor white 
men. A few of them deserve it, many 
of them do not. With these changes 
has perished just that much of the his- 
tory of the Blackfeet tribe, and with 
them has come just that much loss to 
Glacier National Park. 

Two Medicine Valley furnishes the 
setting for one of the most interesting 
legends of the Blackfeet Indians. Two 














Medicine Lake lies in Two Medicine 
Valley, which, according to their story, 
originated in this wise: “Many years 
ago there was a famine in the land of 
the Blackfeet Indians. So intense was 
this famine that there was no green 
spot in all that region except in this, 
which was afterwards called the Two 
Medicine Valley. The old men of the 
tribe withdrew up the valley and built 
two medicine lodges, and prayed to 
the Great Spirit to save their lives. 
The Great Spirit finally heard their 
prayer and saved their lives, and ever 
afterwards in memory of the two medi- 
cine lodges that were erected to the 
Great Spirit in time of famine, this 
valley has been called the Valley of 
the Two Medicine.” Guarding the wa- 
ter of the beautiful lake stands Mt. 
Rockwell on the west, Rising Wolf on 
the north, and Appistoki on the south. 

The most interesting route to Cut 
Bank Camp, the next on the tour, is by 
trail. The traveller takes his lunch, 
for it is an all-day trip, eighteen miles 
by actual count. The trail lies for the 
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most of the way on the floors of the 
wooded valleys. It weaves back and 
forth among the slender trunks of the 
pine, the fir, and the balsam. At the 
halfway point, however, it rises by 
switch-back above the timberline when 
it crosses the summit of Cut Bank 
Pass. Glacier Pass is no exception to 
the rule that there is no excellence 
without labor, for the most beautiful 
views are from the highest points. 
They usually call for some strenuous 
effort, but they are all worth the while. 
Standing on the summit of Cut Bank 
Pass, one gets a splendid view of 
peaks and glaciers, of streams and 
lakes, of cataracts and waterfalls. 
Cut Bank Camp stands on Cut Bank 
river, so named by the Blackfeet In- 
dians because out in the reservation it 
has cut very deeply into a white clay- 
bank. As the streams in the park are 
formed by melting ice and snow, their 
waters are all very cold. This makes 
a splendid home for the mountain 
trout and furnishes a paradise for the 
angler. Practically all of the streams 
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are stocked with trout, but the eager 
nimrod is allowed to catch them only 
with a hook and line. 

An interesting one-day trip from Cut 
Bank Camp is to the summit of Triple 
Divide Mountain, nine miles away. 
The name, Triple Divide, was appro- 
priately given because the waters from 
one side flow to the Hudson Bay, from 
another side to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the third side to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The next point of interest is St. 
Mary’s Camp, on the lower end of Up- 
per St. Mary’s Lake. Here the tourist 
takes the launch for Going-to-the-Sun 
Camp. Outside of the trails this is 
one of the most interesting trips in the 
park. The waters lie low at the base 
of the highest peaks, whose shadows 
fall in beautiful lines and whose re- 
flections sink deep in the peaceful 
lake. On the shore stands Red Eagle 
Mountain, named for Chief Red Eagle 
of the Blackfeet tribe. 

At the foot of Going-to-the-Sun 
Mountain is the camp which bears its 
name. As the peak rises 10,000 feet 
above the sea, it is one of the famous 
landmarks of the park. It is an Indian 
name, which according to their legends 
was given to honor a benevolent mes- 
senger, Sour Spirit, who dwelt in the 
Lodge of the Sun. Early in their his- 
tory he came down from the Lodge to 
show them how to build tepees, how 
to trap and to shoot, and how to do 
other things necessary for their primi- 
tive life. When his teaching was done 
he went back to the Lodge of the Sun. 
To prove their story the Indians point 
out on the side of the mountain the 
dim outline of a great stone face. This, 
they say, is the face of Sour Spirit, 
left there by him that any who might 
question the truth of the legend could 
easily be convinced. The scenes at 
Going-to-the-Sun Camp are thought by 
many to be the most interesting in the 
park. 

The next camp is Many Glacier, on 
Lake McDermott, which lies deep in 
the mountains and forests fifty miles 
away from the railroad. Standing on 
the banks of the beautiful lake and in 


the shadows of the lofty peaks are the 
hotel, chalets and tepee camps. Rus- 
tically built as they are, they lend their 
charm to the picturesque setting. 
These chalets, like all in the park, are 
patterned after those of the Alps. The 
roofs are wide and overhang. Poles 
and stones are placed on top to keep 
the shingles from being blown away 
during the severe storms in the win- 
ter. On many a day in the morning 
hours the lake is as smooth as a sea 
of glass and reflects almost perfectly 
the mountains that rise high above it. 

As Many Glacier Camp is at the 
end of the automobile highway, those 
who want to go farther must go by 
trail, either afoot or on horse-back. 
There are more interesting trips to be 
taken from Many Glacier than from 
any other camp in the park. An easy 
one day’s trip is to Iceberg Lake, seven 
miles away. The trail built by en- 
gineers or by rangers, as all trails are 
built, winds its way through the tim- 
ber and rises high on the ‘mountain 
side. It is good and wide and the 
grade is easy, and at the end of it lies 
the glacial lake. Lying at an elevation 
of 6000 feet above the sea, this emer- 
ald gem nestles at the foot of a rugged 
wall which rises 3000 feet above it. 
The lake is appropriately named, for 
icebergs float in it all through the 
summer. Above one side of it is a 
small glacier, which, while its ice is 
melting, gradually slides down to the 
water. From it great chunks break off 
and drift away. When the wind sweeps 
across the surface of the lake it often 
drives them into each other, producing 
strange sounds that reverberate down 
the valley. When the Indians hear 
these sounds they believe them to be 
the wails of lost souls and troubled 
spirits. 

Glacier Park, like all the parks, is a 
game preserve for wild animals. Hunt- 
ers are not allowed in the park. Its 
lines are not marked by fences, yet 
they form the bounds of a natural zoo. 
Within its borders come and go at will 
the mountain sheep and the mountain 
goat, the deer, the elk, the black bear 
and the grizzly. The wild regions 
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around Iceberg Lake are a favorite 
grazing ground for the mountain sheep 
and the mountain goat.. These animals 
are more often seen than any -others 
in the park. The bears keep out of 
sight during the tourist season and are 
as difficult to find as the elk. Per- 
haps the most common kind is the sil- 
ver tip grizzly, which visits the park 
in the fall when the huckleberries are 
ripe. 

Other interesting trips from Many 
Glacier are to Cracker Lake, to Ptar- 
magan Lake, and over Swift Current 
Pass to Granite Park Chalets on the 
western slope of the Great Divide. 
The trail leading southward from 
Many Glacier to Going-to-the-Sun 
Camp is full of interest every inch of 
the way. First there is Josephine 
Lake, then Grinnell Glacier between 
the peaks of Gould and Grinnell 
Mountains. From Grinnell’s ice-field 
falls the cataracts that fill the banks 
of Grinnell Lake. While these gla- 
ciers are small when compared to those 
on Mt. Rainier or in the Canadian 
Rockies, their settings are so beauti- 
ful that one is often inspired to strenu- 
ous climbing in order to see them 
closely. As one reaches the highest 
points and observes the rugged coun- 
try, one realizes that these ice-fields 
are the remnants of mighty agents that 
in the dim vistas of the past fash- 
ioned the hills and valleys and formed 
the beds of the beautiful lakes. 

This trail follows along the floor of 
the valley to the west of which stands 
the Garden Wall. The ground is lit- 
erally hidden with wild flowers of the 
most exquisite color and assortment. 
It is not necessary that one be trained 
in the science of botany in order to ap- 
preciate the flora of this wonderful 
place. It is enough that one should be 
trained to observe the things that fall 
beneath one’s gaze. 

The journey continues past Morning 
Ragle Falls and over the summit at 
Piegan Pass. Piegan is the old name 
for one of the Indian tribes, all of 
which are now called Blackfeet. Al- 
together there are between five and 
six thousand of these Indians, many of 


whom have their summer homes in 
Glacier Park and most of whom have 
their permanent homes on the Reser- 
vation on the east. They were among 
the last tribes to come in contact with 
the white men, and they still observe 
many of their old-fashioned customs 
and methods of living. One story is 
told that when these Indians were first 
seen by the white men they were wear- 
ing leggings which had been black- 
ened by the ashes on the burnt prai- 
ries. For this reason they were called 
the Blackfeet. 

The trail leads on to Gun Sight 
Lake, which lies at the base of Jack- 
son Mountains. Gun Sight Camp, the 
stopping place, stands on the rim of 
the beautiful lake from which it gets 
its name. If the traveller looking from 
this camp, has not already lost his 
sense of importance, he will do so 
now. At his feet spread the waters of 
the emerald lake; towering above him 
stands the noble Jackson on the south 
and Gunsight on the north; around the 
valley to the east is arrayed a host of 
mighty peaks, among which are Cita- 
del, Fusillade and Going-to-the-Sun. 
But there is more to see. He continues 
his journey up the side of Mt. Jackson 
and finally crosses Gun Sight Pass, 
another notch in the Great Divide. He 
barely reaches the summit when there 
spreads before him another jewel, 
Lake Ellen Wilson, formerly known 
as Lake Louise. Lying high among 
the stately mountains, this little gem 
of the American Rockies bids the tour- 
ist climb to dizzy heights in order to 
witness its exquisite setting. The wa- 
ters from Gun Sight flow to the Hud- 
son Bay; those from Lake Ellen Wil- 
son, scarcely a quarter of a mile away. 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

A little farther on is Sperry Camp, 
a granite chalet high on the western 
slope of the Great Divide. Just above 
it is Sperry Glacier, a three-hour climb, 
the last stretch of which is up an iron 
ladder anchored to the face of the 
mountain wall. 

The trail ends at Lewis’ Hotel on 
the upper side of Lake McDonald, the 
largest in the park. As the tourist 
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boards the launch for the last lap of 
the journey, he looks around for just 
one more picture that he may cherish 
in his memory of Glacier Park. No 
more fitting scene could be staged for 
him than he finds on the shores of 
Lake McDonald. His boat glides 
serenely along; not a breath of air is 
stirring. It is crisp and bracing. The 
tips of the snow-capped peaks glow in 
the light of the setting sun. The 
mountains cast their shadows across 
the face of the placid lake. Their 
images are mirrored perfectly in the 
depths of the emerald gem. There is 
not a sound; silence is golden. He is 
bound by the spell of the beautiful 
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setting. He would linger here. Re- 
luctantly he turns his face towards the 
outside world.-: He takes the three- 
mile auto ride to Belton, where he 
boards the train for his home. But he 
is changed. The memories of the in- 
terests in Glacier Park have cast their 
shadows across the face of his life. 
Their lessons have sunk deep in his 
heart. He cannot forget them. He 
bows to the Blackfeet Indians for hav- 
ing chosen such a land as their sum- 
mer home. He is thankful that he has 
had the privilege of visiting them. A 
new day dawns. He sees new beau- 
ties in the flowers and trees and in all 
that reflects the Infinite. 





cance AUSto 


Ulysses seeks his native hearth again— 
Penelope has faithful been and true; 

So he will call her tender names and fold 
Her to his breast as he was wont to do 


In years agone (for Ithaca and home 

Were ever his far dilatory goal). 

. « « There bees will hum; soft breezes drowse at noon; 
Contentment close the portals of his soul. 


But when the velvet mantle of the Night, 
Star-hung and jeweled, veils the azure skies, 
Ah, then—in dreams—immortal lips he’ll press, 
And revel in the light of Circe’s eyes! 





Jo. HARTMAN. 
































A Family Group of Monos 


Indians In the Forest 


By Charles Howard Shinn 


[me has always been a not- 


unnatural prejudice in our Cali- 
fornia mountains against the 
people of mixed Indian and 
Caucasian blood. An old pioneer was 
fond of saying: “They have all the 
vices and none of the virtues of both 
sides.” But there is quite another as- 
pect to all this, and it would be worse 


than stupid to ignore the courage, good 
sense and ability shown by many men 
and women of mixed heritage. They 
have been climbing a hard old trail, 
but have staid with it, and are becom- 
ing, through toil, sacrifice and educa- 
tion, the natural interpreters of Indians 
to whites and of whites to Indians. 
Such people as Dr. Charles A. East- 
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man (Ohiyesa) who married Elaine 


Goodale; Arthus C. Parker(Ga-wa-so- 
wa-neh),the President of the Society 
of American Indians; Mrs. Angel De- 
Cora Dietz, who teaches Indian Art at 
Carlisle, and Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, a 
famous social worker among the In- 
dians, are but a few among a rising 
host of thoughtful leaders. 

In nearly all of the California for- 
ests, men and women of mixed blood 
have been a very great help in bring- 
ing about clearer understandings be- 
tween Indians and whites. Up in the 
Sierra, the late Mrs. Frank Hallock, 
whose mother was an Indian woman 
and whose father was an English pio- 
neer named Ross, and who in her time 
was one of the most influential persons 
among the Indians of several counties, 
realized the importance of the Forest 
work from the very first. So did a 
youth, the late Taylor Teaford, who 
grew up in the forest, became an in- 
fluential citizen, married a white wife, 
and was killed not long ago by an acci- 
dent under especially sad circum- 
stances. 


In some cases, as was natural, youths 
of mixed blood desired to enter the 
Government service; a few did so after 
passing the required examinations, and 
made good. Their knowledge of the 
mountains was admirable, and so was 
their obedience to orders. The time 
will come when more of them will 
have technical educations as woods- 
men. 

But after all it is the full-blooded In- 
dians and their picturesque customs 
which form one of the most interesting 
features of any of the National For- 
ests. Since the Monos of the Sierra 
are the best known to the writer of this 
article, it is that tribe’s mode of life 
that we will more fully describe. 

Only a few of the Mono Indians 
plant orchards or gardens even on the 
best soil they can find. And such im- 
provements they have were generally 
begun by the white men—settlers of 
thirty years ago or more—who cleared 
a little space, built cabins of logs or 
rough boards, planted small orchards, 
invested a lot of work and some 
money, only to find in the end that the 














INDIANS IN THE FOREST 


land was too poor or too far from mar- 
ket or that the growing children must 
be nearer a school. Then the white 
settlers moved out, and the Indians 
moved in from some wickiup in the 
rocks. There are places now occupied 
by Indians where three white families 
one after another failed to make a liv- 
ing. 

As in all primitive life, the first 
great fact which impresses itself upon 
the observer is that the women are the 
“steady workers” and the sustainers 
of the social order. These busy, cheer- 
ful home-makers are to be seen at al- 
most all times of the year taking care 
of the children, gathering acorns, roots 
and berries in their season, collecting 
grasses, roots and pliant-stemmed 
plants for the basket making, or going 
here and there to wash clothes for the 
white women. They go with the men 
clear down to the vineyards of the San 
Joaquin Valley and gather grapes ev- 
ery autumn. They often camp with 
other women and children in all sorts 
of places where fish and other food 
supplies may be had. Sometimes they 
go—with or without their men—clear 
across the Sierras and make exchanges 
with the Indians of Inyo—acorns for 
pinon nuts, in the main. The essential 
goodness and the all-important useful- 
ness of these mothers is something that 
grows on one’s thoughts, year after 
year. No one who really knows their 
lives can fail to respect them thor- 
oughly. They climb steep mountain 
trails to old deserted saw-mill sites. 
now Overgrown with elderberry bushes 
carrying by straps across. their fore- 
heads the great conical burden baskets 
in which to take home the berries 
which they dry for winter use. In all 
their labors one finds them modest, 
self-respecting, cheerful and blest— 
especially the older ones—with an 
abundant humor of the dry, simple 
mountain kind. 

Often when an Indian woman comes 
to wash she brings the baby, and 
sometimes several small children. If 
they like you, and especially if you are 
liberal with apples, photographs can 
be secured of the younger generation 
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—occasionally of the elder ones, 
though as one old woman said: “Meb- 
be so you tek pitsher; mebbe so he me 
die pretty soon.” 

“No, Hotone,” the would-be photog- 
rapher replied, “pictures won't hurt 
you—they don’t hurt white folks. One 
man did take your picture once, and 
you're not dead.” 

“Mebbe so—dat bad, all same. I no 
see dat man w’en he take dat pitsher— 
no can he’p dat.” Then she brought 
out the idea that if her enemy had her 
picture she might die in consequence, 
and would most probably be witch- 
handled. But there is not merely a 
chance for witchcraft about it, as they 
think; the thing goes much deeper. A 
picture is supposed to carry with it 
wherever it goes more or less of the 
personality, the very life-force of the 
individual. As we know, this dread 
is a superstition as old as art itself. 
It was all right for the cave-man to 
draw mammoths, but the first one that 
drew one of his tribe-fellows had a 
fight on his hands, 

The life of the really old Indian 
woman who can no longer work seems 
exceedingly hard from our standpoint, 
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but more respect than we realize is 
shown to the old for their wisdom, and 
often they have truly gained for them- 
selves a sweet, noble and ripened phil- 
osophy, which wears wonderfully well. 
This you cannot doubt as you look into 
their strong, humorous faces and note 
their content and their interest in life. 

Old Hotone, who brought up her de- 
serted daughter’s half-breed children, 
came at last to wear a look as of one 
who had won through into a larger 
place and had no doubt of the eternal 
verities. Old Julie Billardeau, whose 
“man” a French prospector, died years 
ago, leaving her a cabin on the side of 
Goat Mountain, went around visiting 
friends all over Sierra Forest, and she 
seemed to possess the entire region as 
much as the wild creatures of the for- 
est possess it. Once when rain fell in 
sheets Julie came to a ranger’s cabin 
and calmly stated with courteous dig- 
nity, “I stay here tonight.” The rang- 


er’s wife got her some supper, and a 
bed was fixed for her, while her ca- 
yuse was put into the barn. The next 
morning she untied a knot in her ban- 


danna and offered some silver. This 
refused, “because we are neighbors, 
Julie,” she responded, “‘Dat’s so!”’ and 
went off without another word. 

But the next summer that ranger 
found his Indian friend was on hand 
at every fire within reach, fighting like 
a major, and waving her lean brown 
arm to every Forest man. “We made 
her sit right down with us and have 
dinner. She was a dandy fire-fighter” 
was the way he told it afterwards. 

The most ancient Indian woman on 
the Sierra Forest preferred to live in 
her own little hut. She was said to be 
more than a hundred years old and 
was greatly respected by the rest, who 
saw that she did not lack for any- 
thing. She had a striking dignity of 
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expression as she sat gazing into her 
fire—trecalling events of the past, no 
doubt, for her mind was perfectly 
clear, and she “knew the talk of the 
dead peoples.” 

The best and most hopeful things 
about these poor, ignorant, hard-work- 
ing Indians, men no less than women, 
are that they keep their word, pay 
their bills (as all the local merchants 
will tell you), and are invariably 
polite. If one asks an Indian to come 
and see him about a piece of work on 
a certain date, the Indian may avoid a 
direct promise in the most amusing 
manner, but if he says “All right,” he 
will surely be on hand. 

One of our Indian friends once told 
a ranger, “Not good lie; not good 
cheat; not good get mad.” Then he re- 
flected awhile, and added, “Not good 
get drunk.” Suddenly he rounded upon 
the Ranger in a flash, “What for white 
man do all dem tings ?” 

“Some bad Indian; some bad white 
man,” he was answered. “No good be 
lazy,—that’s another one, Roan.” 

“Lazy not much matter,” he re- 
sponded. “Plenty time; lots go round 
see things.” 

Then it occurred to this ranger that 
old Roan knew the topography of 
about eighteen hundred square miles 
of mountains much better than he did, 
although he had been riding over it 
most of the time for ten years; it look- 
ed as if something might be said for 
the Indian point of view. 

As the years pass, more and more 
Indians are being used in the mountain 
forests as trail workers, road builders, 
fire fighters, etc. They cut down the 
beetle-infested pines, they chop fire- 
wood for the rangers, and their wood- 
craft is utilized in all sorts of ways. 
The forest suits them amazingly, and 
they fit into the forest-work. 














Through the Death Trap 


By Lillian Scott Troy 


said to the clerk, who handed him 

a card bearing the inscription, 

“James Bell Graham, Attorney 
and Counsellor-at-Law.” 

A middle-sized man, well set-up, 
stepped briskly into the room, greet- 
ing the Chief with a breezy laugh and 
warm handclasp. 

“Well, Burke, old man, suppose you 
think I have nerve coming in here at 
midnight and keeping you from your 
beauty sleep?” 

“Don’t mention it,” answered the 
Chief, indicating a chair near his desk 
with a wave of his hand. “What can 
I do for you?” 

Graham drew his chair close to the 
Chief’s and leaned forward, his steely 
gray eyes fixed on the other’s face, 
as he said sharply, slightly protruding 
his chin, “I want to know the particu- 
lars about that murder mystery, the 
Pete Nelson case.” 

“Pshaw!” the Chief of Police ans- 
wered in surprise, “there’s no mystery 
about that case. The girl murdered 
Nelson as sure as you’re alive. 

“T’m not betting, thanks,” Graham 
answered coolly, “but I would like to 
hear upon what evidence you base 
your positiveness, if you don’t object.” 

“What interests you in this case?” 
Burke asked slyly. 

“I’m going to defend the girl, and 
I want tc know what I’m up against.” 

“The deuce you are!” the Chief ex- 
claimed, punctuating his remark with 
a shrill whistle. 

“Exactly,” the replied 
pleasantly. 

The Chief eyed his companion a 
moment in silence. 

“See here, Graham, we’ve got the 
goods on this girl, nothing can save 


Sait him in,” the Chief of Police 


attorney 


her from the gallows, and why the 
greatest criminal lawyer in the State 
wants to butt into a sure-thing loser 
like this, ’'m blessed if I know.” 

“Don’t waste your time speculating. 
Just let me have a squint at your evi- 
dence,” Graham answered. 

“What? Show our hand to the de- 
fense?” The Chief laughed sarcastic- 
ally. “You can’t be accused of lack- 
ing nerve, anyway, Graham.” 

“Now see here, Chief,” the younger 
man said persuasively, “if you have 
such a dead sure case against the girl, 
nothing can upset it. On the other 
hand, if there are any doubts, you are 
just as much interested in being sure 
you are prosecuting the wrong person 
as I am in proving her innocent. Is it 
not so?” 

“Of course, of course,” the Chief 
conceded with a confident smile. “It’s 
not customary for this department to 
advertise evidence, but as this is a 
plain clear case of wilful murder, mo- 
tive and all complete, I can’t see any 
particular reason for secrecy, so I'll 
tell you what we have. But, “he said 
curiously, as if on second thought, 
“when did she retain you? We've 
kept everybody away from her since 
the arrest last night?” 

“She hasn’t retained me,” the law- 
yer answered indifferently. 

“Who has, then?” 

“Nobody.” 

The Chief’s brows contracted over 
his deep set eyes as he surveyed Gra- 
ham sharply. 

“You needn’t look at me as though 
I had lost my _ senses,” Graham 
laughed, tipping his chair back care- 
lessly. “Truth of the matter is, I’ve 
been reading the papers, and they 
have one and all got this girl tried and 
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convicted already, and wholly upon 
circumstantial evidence. I’ve known 
the press and the police department to 
make mistakes before,” he said sig- 
nificantly, as the Chief colored 
slightly, “‘and I’m willing to confess to 
a curiosity so overpowering that it has 
led me to come here at this unearthly 
hour, to see if you have any card up 
your sleeve of more convincing nature 
than the jumble of circumstantial rot 
that was published in all the papers 
this evening.” 

“Nonsense!” the Chief said, toying 
with a paper-cutter nervously. “I'll 
admit you put it all over us in the 
Drake case and a few others; in fact, 
that’s how you made your reputation 
both as a criminal lawyer and an ama- 
teur detective. But if you want sin- 
cere and good advice, don’t risk taking 
a case like this. Besides, the girl re- 
fuses to have an attorney. She’s got 
a little sense, anyway; she knows her 
goose is too darn well cooked to have 
any dreams of its laying more golden 
eggs.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about her 
not having a defense. Now, please 
tell me the case as you know it,” Gra- 
ham said tersely. 

“Certainly,” Burke replied, oblig- 
ingly, handing Graham a cigar. 

When the two weeds were glowing 
brightly, the Chief leaned back in his 
chair and began. 

“Last night at about nine o’clock, 
two pistol shots were heard in Pete 
Nelson’s offices in the Bliss Building. 
The janitor was on that floor at the 
time, and with two assistants rushed 
to Nelson’s office. The door was un- 
locked. They found Nelson sitting in 
his chair facing the door, dying, or 
dead from two pistol shots through the 
back of his head. Just behind his 
chair, with the smoking revolver in 
her hand, stood this girl, Marion Lee. 
So much for the actual murder. Now 
for the motive. On Nelson’s desk the 
coroner’s deputy found a note. It read, 
“Will be at your office at 8:45 this 
evening, but wish you to understand 
that I have listened to your last evad- 
ing excuse.” It was signed with the 





girl’s name, and she admits that she 
sent it to Nelson by a messenger early 


in the afternoon. Did you mark that 
“‘last evading excuse?’” A partly 
finished letter was found on Nelson’s 
desk, which read, “Dear friend, What 
am I going to do about that Marion 
Lee affair? The girl is raising the 
deuce with me, and I am afraid s 
You see by this that Lee plainly feared 
the girl for some reason. The theory 
is, he may have had some sort of an 
affair with her, and when she read of 
his engagement in the newspapers to 
Miss Margaret Wells, she may have 
become crazy with jealousy, and de- 
cided to kill Nelson. Among other de- 
velopments which make it positive 
that Nelson had been her lover, were 
a number of canceled checks made out 
to Marion Lee, which were found in 
Nelson’s safe. These checks covered 
a period of a little over a year. The 
first checks he gave her were for large 
amounts, such as four and five hun- 
dred dollars, but the latter ones dwin- 
dled perceptibly during the past six 
months. Last month she had one check 
for ten dollars. In her room there was 
not a vestige of a letter, showing 
plainly that she had destroyed every 
scrap of paper that could be used 
against her.” 

“What does the girl say?” Graham 
questioned. 

“Not a darn word,” the Chief ans- 
wered.” 

Graham pulled leisurely at his 
cigar, the foot hanging over the side of 
his chair swinging carelessly. 

“Go on,” he said indifferently, as 
the Chief paused. 

“Go on!” Burke exclaimed. 
that enough for you?” 

“It may be for the police depart- 
ment,” the attorney answered, stretch- 
ing his arms languidly above his head, 
as he rose from his chair. 

“See here,” the Chief expostulated, 
plainly nettled by the Attorney’s in- 
different attitude, “a blind man could 
see that it’s a clear case of wilful, pre- 
mediated murder.” 

“Maybe, to the police department,” 
Graham smiled, adding, as he slipped 
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into his ulster, “I'll see the girl in the 
morning.” 


IT. 


As Graham stepped into the narrow 
dark cell, he looked about alertly, ex- 
pecting to find a hysterical woman 
with dishevelled hair moaning on the 
little prison cot. When his sight pene- 
trated the semi-darkness, he involun- 
tarily started. Standing before him, 
calmly combing the long strands of her 
red hair, was a tall, slender girl, 
scarcely more thah a school-girl she 
appeared, with the long strands falling 
on either side of an extremely pale 
face. Her small mouth was tightly 
closed, and two violet eyes, almost too 
large for the small face, regarded Gra- 
ham with anything but favor. He won- 
dered if her nose was tilted for his 
especial benefit, or if it was only a 
perfect retrousse of which one reads 
so often but seldom sees. A dignified 
disdain emanated from her whole at- 
titude, and the young lawyer, so ac- 
customed to grill a witness on the 
stand and to indifferently take his 
medicine from opposing counsel, was 
for a moment somewhat embarrassed. 

“Miss Lee,” he began politely. 

She regarded him witheringly, still 
continuing to comb her tresses. 

“Yes, Miss Lee,” she snapped, “and 
just let me inform you, Mr. Third De- 
gree Detective, that Miss Lee has no 
more to say this morning than she had 
yesterday, which is nothing.” 

“But Miss Lee, you don’t under- 
stand,” Graham hastened to explain. 
“Here is my card. I am an attorney, 
and want to defend you against this 
charge.” 

The sweetness and gentleness of her 
apology completely won the Attorney, 
and he felt, as he sat on the cot beside 
her and listened to her tale, that she 
was a charming and lovely victim of 
circumstances, and while he realized 
the blackness of the case against her, 
felt confidence in his power to free 

er. 

“Why did you not tell all this to the 
Chief of Police?” he asked, marvell- 
ing at the repression of the girl. 





“I wouldn’t explain one thing to 
them,” she answered trembling wita 
indignation, “because when they ar- 
rested me, the police accused me of 
murder before they even asked one 
question.” 

Graham understood the wounded 
pride which caused the silence of the 
girl, but he wished she had spoken at 
the time of her arrest. He quickly 
realized that plausible explanation fol- 
lowing the visit of her attorney, would 
be regarded suspiciously both by the 
police and the press. Graham, who 
was a clever and astute student of hu- 
man nature, analyzed the character of 
the girl to be exceedingly proud and 
sensitive, but kind and tender to a 
fault. He concluded that while hav- 
ing many gentle and noble traits of 
character, she was greatly handi- 
capped by an overwhelming pride, 
and not utterly devoid of a trace of 
temper. 

When he left the cell, Graham 
walked down the long corridors so 
wraped in his own thoughts about the 
case of Marion Lee that he failed to 
see or respond to the greeting of the 
Chief of Police. 


Il. 


Despite the heroic efforts of Gra- 
ham, the coroner’s jury brought in the 
verdict that Peter Nelson died of gun- 
shot wounds inflicted by Marion Lee. 
The clever insinuation on the part of 
the Deputy District Attorney that the 
plausible story told by Miss Lee under 
the careful questioning of her Attor- 
ney, might easily have originated in a 
brain other than her own, impressed 
the twelve jurors forcibly; also the 
girl’s statement that she had not told 
this story at the time of her arrest, for 
the reason that both the Chief of Po- 
lice and his detective had brutally ac- 
cused her of the murder without any 
preliminary questioning, and thereby 
arousing her indignation to such an 
exaggerated degree that she refused 
to answer any questions put to her, 
had but little effect upon the jurors, 
who were for the most part men who 
never diverged from the beaten line of 
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thought and knew not of such a thing 
as psychological modification. Tommy 
Jones stole a pig ten years ago, thus 
all pigs stolen since were stolen by 
Tommy Jones. The Deputy District 
Attorney commenced his short ad- 
dress by paying broad compliments to 
the “learned and logical jury here 
present,” and wound up by defying 
any there present to insinuate that the 
twelve gentlemen would let any con- 
sideration sway them from their duty 
to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
Graham was disappointed at the 
verdict, and was keenly alive to the 
damage done to the girl’s case by her 
silence at the time of her arrest; never- 
theless, he felt confident of her acquit- 
tal before a fair and impartial jury 
when the trial came up in the Superior 


Court. He resolved in his examination . 


of the venire men to avoid gullible 
narrow jurors quite as religiously as 
the professional ones, who were kept 
continually employed by their ability 
to propitiate the police and the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office by displaying a 
willingness to bring in verdicts for 
conviction. 

Miss Lee’s story told in her own de- 
fense at the trial did not differ from 
the one told at the inquest. The court 
room was crowded with the morbidly 
curious, as well as many lawyers who 
were eager to see how Graham would 
handle a case which they considered 
already lost. Marion Lee seemed to 
take little interest in the proceedings 
until she was called upon to take the 
stand in her own defense. Many of 
the attorneys among the spectators 
argued that it was a bad move to put 
the defendant on the stand, all seem- 
ing to agree that the jury might be in- 
clined to acquit her if her Attorney 
cleverly presented to them that she 
had been the victim of Pete Nelson, 
instead of trying to uphold her virtue 
and letting her tell a tale which would 
militate against her, inasmuch as the 
jury would flatly consider that she was 
not speaking the truth. 

In answering the questions of the 
prosecuting attorney and those of Gra- 
ham, the girl kept her eyes steadily 


fixed upon her own attorney. The soft 
mass of red hair was brushed back 
from her white forehead, but a few 
rebellious curls nestled against her 
neck and cheeks. She was gowned 
simply, but neatly, and the large rib- 
bon bow on her sailor hat added a 
touch of child-like simplicity to her 
whole appearance. The curves of her 
mouth were softly sympathetic, but 
the eyes which were cold and steady 
and flashed scornfully when answer- 
ing the questions of the opposing coun- 
sel, detracted much from the youthful- 
ness of her expression. Even her at- 
torney realized that the impression 
created by her overwhelming hauteur 
was prejudicing the minds of the court 
and jury against her. 

In substance her story was as fol- 
lows: 

She was an American artist twenty- 
two years of age and an orphan, and 
without any living relatives so far as 
she knew. She had been in Florence, 
Italy, for three years, studying art, 
and only returned to America a year 
previous in order to make an attempt 
to save her fortune of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, which she had placed in 
the hands of Peter Nelson for invest- 
ment, upon the death of her father 
two years prior. Nelson had at first 
lived up to his promises of lucrative 
dividends on her investment in some 
company of which she did not then 
know the name; but, as these divi- 
dends dwindled at a surprising rate, 
she became suspicious, and resolved 
to return to America and endeavor to 
investigate for herself. When she de- 
manded to know the name and place 
of business of the company in which 
her money was invested, Nelson 
claimed that her money had been put 
into a Western gold mine called the 
“Shooting Star,” and, for reasons of 
labor troubles the mine had been shut 
down some months, but would soon be 
in operation again, when she would re- 
ceive large dividends. The girl stated 
that she was not satisfied with this ex- 
planation, but that, as on the first of 
the month she received a letter from 
Nelson with a check enclosed for five 
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hundred dollars, all her doubts van- 
ished, and she was encouraged to 
learn from the letter that the “Shoot- 
ing Star” was working once more. For 
six months, dividends were regularly 
and generously paid; then they fell off 
completely. 

“What was the total sum received 
by you during the last two years on 
this capital of twenty thousand dol- 
lars,” asked the prosecuting attorney 
softly. 

“About five thousand dollars,” the 
girl answered naively before her at- 
torney could object to the question. 

“Five thousand dollars?” the prose- 
cuting attorney said slowly, smiling 
knowingly at the jury. 

“And, Miss Lee, you say that from 
this wonderful “Shooting Star” Gold 
Mine, you received monthly divi- 
dends, which in two years practically 
paid you 25 per cent on your invest- 
ment P” 

It was plain to Graham that the 
jury received the explanation of the 
frequent and immense dividends as 
far fetched invention of the girl and 
her attorney, and regarded them both 
as being anything but plausible lies. 

“T received nothing the first year,” 
she answered, and the twelve good 
men and true, felt that a young wo- 
man who was as quick to get herself 
out of a tight situation as into one, as 
this one, was an extremely danger- 
ous and clever person. 

“When you entered Graham’s office, 
kindly tell the Court and the jury, 
what took place?” the confident deputy 
district attorney asked. 

“Just as I touched the knob of the 
door to enter, I heard two shots in 
rapid succession, and heard something 
fall on the floor immediately after.” 

“And,” asked the deputy district at- 
torney, who was trying this case solely 
because the district attorney had not 
confidence enough in him to let him 
try anything but a case which was as 
good as won already, “and will you 
kindly tell the Court and the jury 
what happened after this.” 

“T can hardly remember, but I think 
I rushed into the office and I saw Mr. 


Nelson sitting back in his chair 
breathing very loudly; on the floor 
near his chair a revolver lay, and I 
must have picked it up in my excite- 
ment, because the janitor who came in 
directly after, took the weapon from 
my hand.” 

“And—?” the jubilant little prose- 
cutor insinuated, with a dry smile. 

“The police came, and arrested me. 
They said I killed him,” she snapped, 
plainly annoyed by the over con- 
fidence of the smirking little man. 

“Did you shoot Nelson?” the 
prosecutor suddenly dropped his smil- 
ing air, and thundered the question at 
her. 

Her attorney was on his feet imme- 
diately with an objection. The objec- 
tion was sustained, but, when order 
reigned once more, the clear, sarcas- 
tic tones of Marion Lee rang out, and 
were heard in every part of the court 
room. 

“No, I did not shoot Mr. Nelson. I 
think he killed himself.” 

The prosecutor called the coroner. 

“Will you explain, doctor, to the 
Court and jury the nature of the gun 
shot wounds which caused Peter Nel- 
son’s death.” 

The first words of the coroner quiet- 
ed any doubts the jury might have on 
the theory of suicide. “The gun shot 
wounds from which the deceased died 
could not by any chance have been 
self-inflicted.” Then he went on to 
explain in technical terms that the na- 
ture of the wounds showed plainly 
that the pistol was not discharged 
within at least four feet of the de- 
ceased’s head. There were no powder 
marks, and the course of the bullets 
was slightly downward, showing that 
the person who fired the shots must 
have been standing behind the chair 
in which the victim sat. 

The janitor and his two assistants 
testified to having heard the shots and 
hastening to Nelson’s office, where the 
prisoner was found standing a little 
to one side and back of Nelson’s chair, 
with the revolver, which they identi- 
fied as the same weapon, offered as 
exhibit in evidence, in her right hand. 
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They also testified that Nelson was 
dead when they reached the room. 

“Could any person or persons have 
left the office of Mr. Nelson without 
having been seen by you or your as- 
sistants?” the prosecutor asked the 
janitor. 

“No, sir; the office is at the end of 
the hall, and only has one entrance. 
We were working in an office just two 
removed from Mr. Nelson’s, and I 
opened the door to get my broom in 
the hall just as the shots were fired. 
No one could come out of that office 
without being seen by me, sir.” 

“Thank you. One moment;” the 
prosecutor wanted to have each link 
well forged. 

“Could any person have been hid- 
den in Mr. Nelson’s office?” 

“No, sir; there was no place to hide 
—no cupboard—only an old desk, a 
typewriter and a chair, and a few 
books in the brackets on the wall, 
sir.” 

“And the windows?” 

“They were closed, sir, excepting 
one that was a little down from the 
top, as it always was, sir, Mr. Nelson 
being particular about air, sir.” 

“That will do.” 

The coroner doctor was called to 
the witness stand again. 

“Could by any possibility a person 
have fired from across the light well, 
and struck Mr. Nelson without having 
broken the windows on a level with 
his head ?” 

The question seemed so absurd that 
even the judge allowed a faint smile 
to spread over his features. 

“Impossible,” the coroner answered, 
smiling broadly. 

Try as he would in the cross-exam- 
ination, Graham could not divert or 
shake the testimony of any of the wit- 
nesses. He was convinced, from the 
nature of the wounds, that the man 
had not shot himself in the back of his 
head, and he was infinitely positive 
that Marion Lee had not killed him. 

The assistant deputy district attor- 
ney rested his case, without argument. 
The jury did not leave their seats. The 
foreman announced to the Court that 


they had arrived at a verdict. 

Under the direction of the Court the 
verdict was read: 

“We, the jury, find the defendant 
guilty of murder in the first degree.” 


IV. 


Sentence had been passed and Mar- 
ion Lee was taken to the condemned 
cell at the State prison. 

She sat on the tiny cot, wondering 
why Graham had not come for two 
days. He was the only one in the 
world, perhaps, who didn’t think she 
was guilty of the murder, and his 
strong presence would have been wel- 
come now of all times. She could 
hear the carpenters at work upon the 
gallows in the old loft above. The 
State was generous, and gave each 
one condemned to die, a new gallows. 

The warden, who was a kind man, 
asked if she desired any invitations 
to the hanging, to be sent to friends. 

“Only my attorney,” she answered 
dully. 

Real estate men had been speculat- 
ing why James Bell Graham had sud- 
denly, after frantic efforts, sold four 
million dollars worth of property and 
bonds for half their value. 

His banks heard of the immense 
sum of cash Graham had received, 
and wondered why, instead of deposit- 
ing with them, he drew out his whole 
balance. The papers got hold of it, 
and glaring articles appeared, which 
said that the young attorney was ten- 
derly interested in the beautiful, but 
cruel murderess, Marion Lee, and that 
after her execution he would leave the 
city where he had met and loved her, 
and try to forget his sorrow in another 
country. 

Late in the afternoon of the day 
before the execution he was ushered 
into the little cell. The two guards 
of the death watch moved away, leav- 
ing the young attorney and the con- 
demned girl alone. 

Graham held the cold little hand 
in his to warm it, and sat beside her 
on the cot. 

“You have not been here for two 
days?” she questioned reproachfully. 
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“The governor refused to interfere. I 
heard the guards say?” 

“Never mind the governor,” Gra- 
ham said, caressing the little hand 
gently, “I want to talk about our- 
selves.” 

“Yes?” she said coloring. 

“T haven’t told you before, Mar- 
ion, but I think you suspect you are 
very dear to me?” he said abruptly. 

She turned away her head a little 
but Graham took her face between his 
hands and drew her nearer to him. 

“T love you with every beat of my 
pulse, and I want you to tell me, dear, 
whether you care a little for me.” 

His hands slowly left her face, and 
his arms held her tenderly. 

The cord of reserve had snapped, 
and the weary head lay against his 
shoulder. 

“Now, dear, you must be very 
brave,” he said after a few moments. 
“T have the license here, and the min- 
ister is waiting to be summoned.” 

“Oh! no, no,” she cried, “That 
would be cruel—I cannot do it. You 
must not give your honored name to 
one who must take it to the gallows 
with her. 

“Marion,” he said sternly, and as 
the girl looked up at him she saw deep 
lines of anxiety and worry on his face. 

“Marion, you say you love me. If 
you do, you will trust me, and not 
question anything I do.” 

Marveling at the wealth of this 
man’s love, she stood beside him in 
the little cell, while the minister pro- 
nounced the solemn words which made 
them man and wife. 


V. 


The following morning, which the 
law had ordained should be Marion 
Lee’s last, dawned at last. The execu- 
cution was set for ten o’clock. It was 
a quarter before the hour and Graham 
had not appeared. 

The warden would soon come to 
read the death warrant, and then—— 
Why didn’t her husband come? As 
the minutes slowly ticked away, the 
girl could no longer restrain herself, 
and burst into hysterical weeping. 


The guards, whose eyes were wet, 
were relieved to see Graham rushing 
down the corridor. He stepped into 
the cell for the last time, and the sym- 
pathetic guards, seeing the mute 
agony on his haggard face, obligingly 
moved out of earshot. 

It was not pleasant work watching 
by the cell of this girl who seemed but 
little more than a child; this girl who 
never asked for favors, never seemed 
to want anything, and who smiled so 
sweetly for the slightest little cour- 
tesy. 

Graham hardly waited to kiss his 
bride. His hands trembled as with 
ague, as he drew a long white gar- 
ment from under his overcoat. Marion 
looked at him in surprise, wondering 
if the strain of the last bitter weeks 
had turned his brain. 

“Put this on,” he said huskily. 

“Why ” she commenced in 
wonder. 

“Marion, do you remember the word 
‘obey’ in yesterday’s ceremony?” and, 
without hesitating a moment, he but- 
toned the long loose white robe around 
the girl’s shoulders. 

“It’s like an old-fashioned pina- 
ford” she said smiling, but wondering 
what it all meant. Graham read the 
puzzled question in her eyes, and said 
laconically : 

“It’s white—you’re innocent.” 

Steps were heard coming slowly 
down the corridor, and they both 
knew the last moments had come. It 
was the warden and the minister. 

For a moment the first real terrify- 
ing fear came over the girl and she 
clung frantically to Graham. He cast 
her aside, almost roughly. Drawing 
a white paper from his vest pocket, he 
opened it, displaying the tiny crystals 
of a white powder. 

“Swallow this,” he said, holding 
the open paper near her lips. She re- 
coiled in horror. 

“Suicide!” she whispered. “No, 
James; no; I am not afraid to die.” 

Her lips were closed tightly, and 
her attitude bespoke infinite defiance. 

Beads of perspiration ran down the 
young attorney’s face; the steps of the 
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warden with the death warrant sound- 
ed nearer and nearer. Graham drew 
a revolver from his pocket; holding 
it to his own head, he said: 

“Swallow this before I count three, 
or I shall fire.” 

Marion swallowed the white powder 
on the first count, just as the warden 
approached the iron door. 

When the brief warrant was read, 
the march to the scaffold commenced. 
Graham walked directly behind his 
wife, one hand resting firmly on her 
shoulder. 

As they mounted the little steps of 
the scaffold, he whispered into her 
ear. 

“Let down your hair immediately.” 

Reporters, doctors and spectators 
wondered as they saw the pale-faced 
girl hastily taking down the long 
strands of red hair. They wondered 
too at the odd gown she had elected 
to wear. 

“Get on the trap quick!’ Graham 
commanded, and with a step that was 
weaker each second, she stepped on 
to the center of the square trap. 

No, she had nothing to say. 

The cub reporter, who stood near 
the scaffold, mentally made a note for 
future use, that she looked like an 
angel in the white flowing robe and 
the red gold hair. The single window 
in the room was thrown open, and a 
ray of bright sunlight shone on the 
gallows. The sweet freshness of the 
morning air was polluted by the 
whisky-laden breaths of the specta- 
tors. For even the veteran reporter 
was glad to pull at the flask the guard 
had handed to him before he entered 
the gates of the prison. To see a man 
die was one thing, but to witness the 
death struggle of a young girl, even 
though she be a murderess, was quite 
different. 

As the hangman adjusted the noose, 
Graham stood directly in front of her, 
one hand in the pocket of his over- 
coat, looking into her eyes, as the 
spectators thought. He was wonder- 
ing why the powder worked so slowly. 

Suddenly he saw the fair head fall 
slightly forward, and the last look he 


caught in her eyes was one of aston- 
ishment and love. Quickly the black 
cap was drawn over her features; but 
Graham had seen the blue eyes close. 
“Ready,” he called peremptorily to 
the warden, and the four men hidden 
in the little boxes on the gallows, cut 
the ropes, and Marion Graham fell 
through the trap. 

It was quickly over. The two 
doctors which the State says must be 
present at an execution, stood by the 
gently swaying body, counting the 
pulse beats. In two minutes it was 
over, and Graham’s arms bore the 
inert body to the casket which lay 
near the scaffold. 

The cub reporter turned away sick 
at heart, and surprised the tears in the 
eyes of the veteran. Graham stood by 
while the undertaker screwed the lid 
on the casket, and walked beside it as 
the paid assistants carried it to the 
hearse, waiting in the prison yard. 
His face was as white as his wife’s 
death robe, and his lips firmly shut; 
his eyes seemed burning with a con- 
suming fire. He sat on the box beside 
the solemn-visaged undertaker as the 
hearse passed through the prison 
gates. The law had been appeased. 
The husband might do with the body 
as he would. 

That evening the headlines on the 
first pages of the papers were devoted 
exclusively to the execution of Marion 
Graham. They told minutely of the 
two minutes of wildly beating heart 
and choking lungs of the swaying 
body. Some paragraphs were devoted 
to the premature springing of the 
death trap by the word “ready” ad- 
dressed by Graham to the warden, 
and which the four men in the boxes 
had in their excitemtnt taken for the 
command of the warden. However, 
it was all right, as everything was on 
readiness. It generally took from ten 
to twenty minutes to strangle a man 
to death after his neck was broken, 
but this young woman succumbed in 
the unusually short space of two min- 
utes. 

The public was disappointed that 
no touching scene of farewell had 
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taken place between the young attor- 
ney and his bride of a day; and in a 
week’s time it was forgotten in the 
hustle and bustle and struggle for ex- 
istence in a great city. 

The funeral had been held the day 
after the execution. The Chief of Po- 
lice who had made the arrest had sent 
a little note to his friend the attor- 
ney, in which he stated that he had 
only done his duty as he saw it, and 
asked to be allowed to remain in the 
category of Graham’s friends. 

“Poor old chap,” Graham said as 
he answered it in like spirit. 

To him alone the attorney told his 
intention of leaving almost imme- 
diately for a new mining town in the 
West. 

Thus did James Bell Graham, 
lawyer, millionaire and popular club- 
man drop from the scene of his early 
struggles and later successes in the 
busy metropolis. 


VI. 


One year and a day to the night 
Graham had called on his friend, the 
Chief of Police, the same police clerk 
entered his superior’s office to say that 
a fellow who appeared to be an Ital- 
ian, and who acted like one demented, 
was raising a row in the outer office, 
and demanded to see the chief imme- 
diately. 

“Bring him in,” the Chief ordered, 
closing his desk preparatory to leav- 
ing for the night. 

A wretchedly-dressed and half- 
starved little man entered the room. 
In his shaking arms he carried a 
tangle of ropes. The clerk lingered, 
but the Chief motioned him to go, but 
remain within call. 

“What can I do for you, my man?” 
the Chief said, rising and regarding 
his strange visitor curiously. 

For answer, the Italian approached 
stealthily and unwound about eight 
feet of rope ladder. The ends he 


held in his hands, and the Chief saw 
that small curved iron spikes were at- 
tached to them, To the Chief it plainly 
appeared to be a housebreaker’s lad- 
der. 





“Where did you get this?” he said, 
taking it from the man’s hands. 

The Italian laughed. 

“You come; I show you,” he an- 
swered. 

Unable to make him speak further, 
the Chief decided there could be no 
harm in accompanying the fellow, and 
pushed a button under his desk. 

“Have Haley and Dodge report to 
me immediately, and have my ma- 
chine out front,” he said to the clerk 
who answered the ring. 

The Italian mumbled to himself, as 
the motor car containing the Chief 
and two plain-clothes men sped over 
the paved streets. Dodge fancied he 
heard him pronounce the name “Leo- 
nora” several times. They drew up at 
a corner in the busines district. The 
Italian led the way into a building, 
and the Chief bit his moustache as he 
remembered that just one year ago 
the night before, Pete Nelson had 
been shot by a girl in this very build- 
ing. It was late, and the elevators 
had ceased running. As the Chief and 
his men mounted the stairs to the 
fourth floor, he saw the janitor com- 
ing down. It was the same man who 
had testified against the girl. 

The Italian led the way to the office 
which had been Pete Nelson’s. He 
switched on the electric light and 
moved a chair in the place where Nel- 
son’s had always been. 

“You stay here,” he said to one of 
the men, and proceeded to leave the 
office with the Chief and the other de- 
tective. Unable to understand it all, 
the Chief was determined to investi- 
gate to the end. Motioning to the de- 
tective to wait, he followed the Italian. 

They mounted to the floor above 
and the Italian ushered them into the 
office directly over the one occupied 
by Nelson the year previous. 

Throwing open the window, he pro- 
ceeded to attach the rope-ladder to 
the sill. Before the Chief or his de- 
tective could interfere, the man had 
clambered out of the window and was 
climbing nimbly down the rungs. 

The chief leaned out, and uttered 
an exclamation as he saw that the last 
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rung was on a level with the top of the 
open window below. 

The detective, sitting where Pete 
Nelson had sat, heard a slight noise 
behind him. Looking up, he saw the 
emaciated face of the Italian peering 
in at him from the top of the open 
window. In his hand was a pistol 
which pointed down at the detective. 

“You see how easy to kill,” he 
sneered from his monkey-like posi- 
tion. 

Then he scampered up the ladder, 
and all the Chief of Police wanted to 
know was the motive. 

“Bay Goda,” the Italian said, shak- 
ing with rage, “dama the Nelson! He 
breaka th’ heart my little Leonora! 
Bay Christa I killa him.” 

Before the Chief could interfere, a 
bullet had ended the life of the Ital- 
ian. 

And so after all, Graham was right; 
the girl with the red hair was inno- 
cent. 

That night the Chief wrote a long 
letter to a little mining town in the 
West. 


VI. 


“It’s mighty white of you, Graham, 
to invite me out here after——” 

“Don’t mention it, Burke,” his 
companion answered, as he put on the 
brakes as they turned down the in- 
cline. “Thats my place down there 
where you see that little patch of 
green; over this way nearer to the 
mountain side is the mine. 

“Got your own place?” the Chief 
inquired, as he breathed deeply of the 
early evening air of the mountain and 
silent desert, stretching out before 
them. 

“Yes and a wife and a—a baby,” 
Graham answered, avoiding the eyes 
of the sick Chief. 

“A wife—a baby!” Burke remem- 
bered Graham’s mad infatuation for 
Marion Lee, and he marvelled that he 
should so soon have consoled himself 
with another. No wonder Graham 
was sO magnanimous. Burke knew 
that his own worry and grief over the 
unjust hanging of this very girl had 


preyed upon him, until his health had 
broken, and he had been obliged to 
ask for this long vacation. And here 
was Graham, looking fit and younger 
and happier than he had ever looked. 
The Chief sighed; Graham turned 
aside to hide his smile. 

When dinner was announced, the 
Chief stiffened his back, wondering 
what the woman would be like who 
was mistress of Graham’s heart and 
of his ideal little vine-covered cottage 
nestling in peace and solitude on the 
edge of the desert against the moun- 
tain side. 

He stood speechless as Graham en- 
tered, one arm about his wife, while 
in the other he carried a red-headed 
little baby, who made futile attempts 
to relieve his smiling father of hands- 
ful of hair. 

Even when Marion smilingly ex- 
tended a little hand in greeting, the 
Chief still stared like one struck 
dumb. 

“She’s 
laughed. 

The Chief rubbed his eyes, and ex- 
tended his hand. The warm pressure 
of Marion’s soft fingers brought him 
quickly to his senses. 

“Thank God!” he said feelingly. 

After dinner the Chief sat in a com- 
fortable arm chair, holding Marion’s 
little son, while Graham explained. 

“You see, to begin with, I knew 
from the start that she was innocent— 
and” he added, smiling tenderly at the 
lovely vision of his wife, whom mar- 
riage had developed into the tender- 
est and sweetest of women. “I was 
head over heels in love with her from 
the very beginning. I tried the gov- 
ernor, and every possible way to save 
her. Everything failed until a few 
days before the date of execution. 
Then I had an idea. I had a light but 
strong steel brace made with a circu- 
lar band to fit her waist, another to 
catch her just under the shoulders. 
These two bands were connected with 
a light bar which protruded up about 
to her neck; in the end of this bar was 
a hole large enough to permit a rope 
passing through. Marion knew nothing 


not a_ ghost,” Graham 
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of this at all. Her hair was down, 
and that, together with the long loose 
robe she wore, helped to conceal the 
brace as the hangman adjusted it on 
the scaffold. The rope which was tied 
about her neck was immediately cut by 
a razor, and the end hanging from 
above was fastened under her hair to 
the hole in the brace. Consequently, 
when the trap was sprung her weight 
bore on her waist and shoulders and 
not on her neck which was perfectly 
free but for the loose piece of rope 
which encircled it. ; 

“I had one of the guards give the 
reporters and the rest of them a flask 
of whisky each, into which a mild but 
slightly stupefying drug had been 
dropped in order that they might not 
be too observing. 

“Not knowing the extent of Marion’s 
courage, and nearly crazy with anx- 
iety myself, I forced her to swallow 
a powder which would make her 
lose consciousness, because I feared 
the jar of falling might force a 
scream from her lips. Just as I saw 
her eyelids closing and saw the hang- 
man’s furtive signal that all was pre- 
pared, I shouted “Ready.” 

“But the doctors?” the amazed 
Chief asked. 

“Tt cost me,” said Graham with slow 
deliberation, eyeing the Chief reflec- 
tively, “just two million dollars, cold 


cash in hand paid, to convince the 
two doctors, the hangman and the 
undertaker. I stood in front of her as 
the hangman, upon whom all depend- 
ed, adjusted the brace, with my 
finger on the trigger of the revolver in 
my pocket. He knew that one slip 
meant his death, and he acted ac- 
cordingly. 

The doctors pronounced her dead in 
two minutes, and fifteen minutes later 
they were working over her in the 
rear of the undertaker’s shop. She 
came through all right, but she didn’t 
really seem to pick up much until the 
real murderer had confessed.” 

“And you went flat broke to save 
her,” the Chief said admiringly. 

“Yes,” Graham laughed, “we only 
had enough to get out here and buy 
this little place, but Marion stumbled 
on pay dirt one day while she was 
pottering about the garden and now 
we’re on the road to prosperity 
again.” 

The baby gurgled and crowed in 
glee, having discovered the Chief's 
watch chain. 

“Well, I'll be blessed,” he said. 

“And, Chief,” Graham said, slyly 
watching for the blushes he knew 
were bound to come to his wife’s face, 
“Isn’t it singular that the word ‘obey’ 
in the marriage ceremony is really 
the wisest word in the whole thing?” 





HER 


DAY 


November 11th, 1918 


Many the tears when the Flag went by; 

Loud were the cheers and hats flung high; 

A tumult of joy, a din without cease, 
Proclaiming triumphantly, ne’er ending Peace. 


And there on the curb, her eyes all aflood, 

With crape on her bonnet, the proud mother stood. 
The day, it was hers—she shared it with you— 
She had given her flesh to make it come true. 


T. M. CorneELt. 











The American River Canyon 


The Romantic Route of the Southern Pacific Across the Sierras 


By Aubrey Drury 


in 1822, when California was 

yet a foreign country, a hardy 

band of American trappers 
scaled the Sierras, wandered down into 
that bright land then so little known, 
and set up their camp upon the for- 
ested banks of a swift-flowing mount- 
ain river. The Spaniards called this 
stream “El Rio de los Americanos,” 
and so it has remained to this day, 
though its musical title has been trans- 
lated—the American river. 

For a century the deep-cleft canyon 
of the American river has held its 
place as the great central gateway into 
California, for it is the natural ap- 
proach to the fertile lowlands that lie 
west of the mountain barrier. Cer- 
tainly there is no other pass through 
the lofty Sierras which can match this 
in scenic grandeur and romantic inter- 
est. It is indeed an historic highway 
over which the present-day traveller is 
carried in swift transcontinental pas- 
sage on the lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific Ogden Route—the old Overland 
Trail, along which swept that mighty 
tide of emigration to the Golden State 
sixty years ago. 

From San Francisco and Oakland 
the Ogden Route extends northward 
to Sacramento and thence turns toward 
the east. Beyond Roseville the ascent 
of the mountains begins. At Auburn 
and Colfax, now flourishing towns in 
the fruit-growing sections of the lower 
Sierra slopes, were “roaring camps” in 
the days of the famous gold rush. It 
is with a thrill that the tourist recalls 
that all this country which he trav- 
erses was once the scene of the great- 


A LMOST a hundred years ago, 


est mining excitement the world has 
known, and there still remain many 
striking features to remind him of that 
olden, golden time, the age of the Ar- 
gonauts, who stand forth like true epic 
heroes in the tales of Bret Harte. 
There treasure-seekers have left their 
mark on the mountainsides. At Dutch 
Flat and at Gold Run the traveller 
looks out over vast gravel pits, a 
wilderness of upturned rocks and fan- 
tastically-carved mounds, where the 
gold-bearing sands were washed out 
with powerful hydraulic “monitors.” 
The railroad gradually approaches the 
canyon of the American river, and 
near Cape Horn there is a famous 
view, fifteen hundred feet down into 
the gorge. About Alta and Towle 
there are summer camps and hotels, 
much frequented by anglers, who find 
the forks of the American river nota- 
ble for something besides scenery. 
For miles now our route traverses 
the ridge above the river, sometimes 
at the very brink of the chasm, and 
everywhere affording vistas of mag- 
nificent sweep across a hundred miles 
of mountains, range beyond range 
reaching off into the purple distance. 
As the train nears Gorge station the 
scenery takes on a still wilder aspect, 
and at the Giant Gap a view of grand- 
eur indescribable bursts upon the vis- 
ion, for here the river battles its way 
through the narrows of the gorge, far 
below the track. The scenic climax 
of the entire trip comes just beyond, 
near Midas, where of a sudden the 
train passes out upon a rocky ledge 


der in his heart, looks down for two 
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thousand feet into the mighty canyon 
of the American river. 

Famous mountain views there are in 
every land, and some of the finest 
within the boundaries of our own coun- 
try, but surely there are few to equal 
the glimpse into this tremendous gulf 
—a scene soul-inspiring in its beauty. 
Into the abyss the rugged mountain- 
sides slope downward at terrific an- 
gles, dropping in almost sheer descent; 
the Sierras rise like a wall ahead and 
to westward looms the dark pine-clad 
promontory of Giant Gap, pushing its 
bulky form far out into the canyon 
and blocking the way of the stream, 
which. swirls in swift water around its 
base. The river twists and turns, now 
snowing dark and sombre in the shad- 
owy woods, now shining like a stream 
of pure silver as it makes its way out 
into the bright sunlight and through 
the grassy meadowlands. Great bould- 
ers far below seem no more than step- 
ping stones in a brook, yet against 
these rock-fragments in winter and in 
spring, when its waters are at flood, 
the rough passionate river shatters it- 
self in white anger, coursing through 
the gorge, receiving the tribute of a 
thousand turbulent torrents that cas- 
cade down from the side-canyons—a 
river of rapids, whose hoarse voice 
comes up like the voice of sea-surf 
upon some distant coast. Always there 
lingers in the canyon a blue haze that 
gathers in the tree-tops and floats like 
faint smoke-cloud against the farther 
ridge, and through this mountain-mist 
the wild splendors of the landscape 
are revealed not with photographic 
sharpness, but with outlines softened 
and with colors mellowed, as in im- 
pressionistic painting. 

The train climbs steadily into the 
High Sierra, along the dark wooded 
slopes of Blue Canyon and past his- 
toric Emigrant Gap. In their steep 
ravines below foam the headwaters of 
the Yuba and the Bear rivers. The 
traveller is carried across mighty 
mountain ranges, over ridges held 
once in the grip of giant glaciers that 
have left the gray granite naked and 
torn; through a magnificent conifer- 


ous forest which stretches away for 
hundreds of miles to north and south, 
crest and canyon densely clothed with 
yellow pine and sugar pine, Douglas 
fir, incense cedar and tamarack. 

The summit, 7,018 feet above sea 
level, is the highest point on the South- 
ern Pacific Ogden Route. The de- 
scent is through Donner Pass, with 
lofty pinnacles and domes towering 
three thousand feet above. It is dif- 
ficult for the modern tourist, sitting 
back in ease and borne speedily along, 
fully to realize the hardships which 
beset the early pioneers who toiled 
up Donner Pass so slowly and so wear- 
ily. Yet there is one eloquent re- 
minder of their perils—a white cross 
standing alone in a meadow, far below 
the track. This is a monument to the 
Donner Party, emigrants who were 
snow-bound here in the severe winter 
of 1846, many of their number perish- 
ing from privation, 

At Lake View is presented a mag- 
nificent vista across the shimmering 
waters of Donner Lake, acclaimed by 
many travellers the most beautiful al- 
pine lake in all America, and the be- 
holder finds this not hard to believe 
as he gazes from the heights upon its 
placid surface, intensely blue and shin- 
ing in the sunlight like new steel. 
Lying in a hollow which once harbored 
a glacier, Donner is a true lake of the 
woods, the tall pines sweeping down- 
ward from the peaks to the very mar- 
gin of its mirror-clear waters, which 
reflect the mountain landscapes with 
redoubled grandeur. Though the lake 
is only three miles long it remains in 
sight for many minutes as the railroad 
circles in and out along the flank of 
the Sierras. 

Beyond Donner Lake is Truckee, a 
place widely known among tourists, 
since this is the point of departure for 
Lake Tahoe, which lies glittering 
within its great bowl of mountain 
peaks fifteen miles to the south. Re- 
suming the overland journey from 
Truckee, the train glides down the 
picturesque canyon of the Truckee 
river to Reno, reaches across the great 
basins of Nevada at the foot of mighty 
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mountain ranges, along the Humboldt 
river, crosses the Great Salt Lake cut- 
off to Ogden, and continues thence 
to the East. 

Such is the journey through Califor- 
nia’s great central gateway. It is a 
part of the Ogden Route truly unique 
in Western railroad travel, since it af- 
fords opportunity not only to see one 
of the grandest of highland gorges, 
but also to view the upper reaches of 
the Sierras as well. The line of the 
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Southern Pacific passes not “through” 


the American River Canyon, but 
“above” the canyon. Instead of run- 
ning for miles between narrow granite 
walls, with limited outlook, the rail- 
road traverses a great elevated ridge, 
with long and entrancing perspectives 
opening in every direction over this 
our mightiest mountain-chain, which 
John Muir as he gazed out across a 
thousand gleaming peaks, once called 
“The Range of Light.” 


HOME TO CALIFORNIA 


On the old Rhine road to Bingen, 
Just away from dear Paree, 

There’s a gallant legion swingin’ 
"Long the highway from the sea. 


And a Red Cross girl is easing 
Back a Yankee on his bed, 

While the Pershing guns are teasing 
Out her song, in whistling lead. 


‘Oh my home, my California! 

Where we loved that happy day. 
Can’t you see the poppies flamin’ 

By the winding long highway? 
Can’t you smell the sagebrush bloomin’ 

And the piles of newmown hay?” 


On the old Rhine road to Bingen, 
With their guns and gas masks free, 
There’s a Yankee legion swingin’ 
And the Hun has turned to flee. 


Oh, a sound there is that’s nearing, 
As of Frenchmen going mad, 

Brother Allies, Britains, cheering, 
And the Red Cross girl is glad. 


On the old Rhine road to Bingen— 
“Yankee man I cannot see! 

Are you dead? You're lafin’, singin’? 
Oh, my love has blinded me! 

Come away to California, 
For we’ve conquered and we're free!” 





BEN FIELpD. 

















The Red Cross Here and Abroad 


By Florence Howard 


HE tremendous proportions of 
the “job” tackled by the 
American Red Cross in the 
present war can hardly be 
imagined unless by one who has visit- 
ed the headquarters of that organiza- 
tion in one of the large cities—or in 
Washington, where the general office 
is located. The buildings are humming 
with the noise of sewing machines in 
New York and other large cities, but in 
Washington it is the clicking of the 
typewriters which greets the ear of the 
vis‘tor the moment he enters the main 
building, which was erected in mem- 
ory of the heroic women of the Civil 
War. This large, stately building, of 
white marble, was intended to furnish 
the needed office space for the Red 
Cross work, as well as an assembly 
room where lectures might be given, or 
meetings in the interest of Red Cross 
work held. 

Immediately after the entrance of 
the United States into the war this 
building was crowded to the utmost, 
even the basement rooms being filled 
with typewriters and the corridors, 
balconies and storage rooms. Then of- 
fices were subdivided, so that depart- 
mental work might be carried on with 
less confusion, but still the work grew. 
On the big square, where the marble 
building was erected, stands an old 
church. This was used as a store 
room, but was cleared out to make 
room for offices, then a large portable 
building was erected, and called An- 
nex No. 2. This was connected with 
the main building and the old church 
(now Annex No. 1) by a rough cov- 
ered passage-way. Soon another annex 
was needed and before that had been 
finished a fourth was absolutely neces- 
sary. The buildings last erected are 





of the permanent type, and were 
planned with care, though built with 
amazing rapidity. More than twelve 
hundred persons are working daily at 
the desks in these five buildings, and 
this does not touch the work of the 
Potomac Division, nor any of the knit- 
ting or sewing work at all. It is simply 
the office departments, clerical work, 
etc. The building has its own post of- 
fice and telegraph station, and will 
soon have in operation a cafeteria for 
the workers, where meals will be 
served at cost, thus making better liv- 
ing conditions for the many who are 
from towns outside of Washington. 
The office buildings and the work car- 
ried on there may seem to be over-esti- 
mated in value by one not versed in 
the real situation, but it was found to 
be absolutely necessary to handle 
everything in the most efficient man- 
ner, and by combining the purchasing 
of supplies all over the country, the 
money has a far greater purchasing 
power, for prices are lower in the 
enormous quantities than if each chap- 
ter or section purchased its own sup- 
plies. 

Walking through the corridor of 
Annex No. “2,” one sees “Prisoners 
Relief,” and here the work of caring 
for the Americans taken prisoners by 
the enemy is carried on by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Here the cables are 
sent from France or Switzerland, and 
from this little office goes the cable 
which means food and clothing for the 
man who has been taken prisoner. 
Each man going overseas has been in- 
structed “if you should happen to be 
taken prisoner, send your first prison 
post card to the American Red Cross 
at Berne”—and when that card is sent 
it immediately puts in motion the ma- 
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chinery which goes to his relief. 

The “Bureau of Communications” 
has a department all to itself. Here 
the work of comforting hearts is so 
wonderfully handled. The War De- 
partment notifies the nearest relative, 
of course, of any casualties in the lists 
of American boys. The Red Cross also 
receives the same notification. The 
Bureau of Communications starts at 
once upon the work of easing the mind 
of the relatives in this country, ascer- 
taining that the wound is not so serious 
as first reported, securing the assur- 
ance that he has every care, etc., if 
possible getting a message which will 
be cheering. If it so happens that the 
man is killed, then the searchers try 
to learn who was beside him at the 
time, who spent the last recreation 
period with him, what messages he 
sent, or what kindly memories may 
come from those last few days. A 
photograph of the grave is secured, 
too, and sent to the family, together 
with a message from the person who 
has adopted the grave to care for, for 
one of the beautiful acts of the French 
women is adopting of the graves of 
American soldiers to care for. 

There is the Bureau of Foreign Re- 
lief, the Bureau of Civilian Relief, Bu- 
reau of Supplies, Bureau of Military 
Relief, Bureau of Medical Service, Bu- 
reau of Insurance, Bureau of Base 
Hospitals and Hospital Units, Medical 
Service and Ambulance Units, Bureau 
of Camp Service, Canteen Service, 
Motor Corps Service, Home Service, 
Field Service, Red Cross Nurses, 
Field Nursing Service, Public Health 
Nursing, Dietitian Service, and so on, 
each department busy every minute of 
the day, filled with volunteers and 
paid workers. More than six hundred 
typewriters are used in the buildings 
of the National Headquarters alone, 
and more than a thousand desks, every 


one of which is occupied daily, and 
many of them away into the evening 
hours. 

The work of the Red Cross on the 
battlefields is well known, the work 
for the prisoners, for the wounded, for 
the sick is also published abroad, but 
little is known of the wonderful work 
accomplished by the Home Service 
Section, which works under the Bu- 
reau of Civilian Relief. This Home 
Service renders the sort of help that 
has to be of a confidential nature, tak- 
ing care of the families of the men 
who are gone—not charity work, but 
loving assistance, a helping hand, a 
kindly word of advice, financial help 
where it is necessary. Assisting the 
women to write about their allotments 
when there is any question or diffi- 
culty, seeing that the children are re- 
ceiving proper care, and all in the 
friendly spirit—usually the work 
being done by women whose men are 
in the service, so they share that one 
thing in common—and then the Home 
Service worker is able to give advice 
and help without the fear of giving of- 
fense at the same time, for there is the 
bond between the two. 

Of the work being done abroad, 
nothing is more interesting than the 
help that is being given the refugees— 
old folks, helpless women and little 
children, driven from their homes. 
These people are met at the stations 
by the Red Cross, given food and 
clothing, cheered and sent on their 
way to shelters also provided by the 
same auspices. The repatries, too, are 
helped to gain a foothold in their old 
homes again, to rebuild their houses, 
to care for their children. Men made 
unfit for their former occupations by 
injuries are taught useful trades which 
will enable them to earn their liveli- 
hood—and so the good work goes on 
and on. 











The Return to the Uzun Yaila 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


in his horse at the summit of 

Kara-kush Derbendi, and, wav- 

ing his ragged, battle-scarred 
companions forward, waited motion- 
less, eagerly scanning the trail over 
which they had just passed as it wound 
back in and out through labyrinth-like 
foothill defiles, finally losing itself 
from view in the direction of the Uzun 
Yaila. 

“Allah!” he cried, lifting his hand 
toward the sky,—and the reverent tone 
harmonized but illy with the uncon- 
cealed impatience of his gesture. 
“ ‘Say the secret belongeth to Allah,’ ” 
he quoted, “ ‘therefore wait till its 
time, and I will also wait with you.’” 
Then, again dropping his hand to the 
horn of his saddle, the young Bey 
looked down the steep declivity at the 
dejected figures of his slow-riding 
companions, and beyond them at the 
women and children who led the re- 
treat in their creaking ox-carts, driving 
the scant remnants of their once 
mighty herds before them. “Yes,” he 
scowled, and his muscular finger-tips 
flattened themselves against the un- 
yielding leather of the saddle as he 
gripped it in his swift accession of pas- 
sion, “ ‘till its time’—‘its time’ Allah, 
—Thou counsellest me to wait,—and 
wait I shall!” 

As he spoke Shir Muhammad looked 
back again. He had not dreamed that 
their Circassian pursuers were so close 
upon their heels, but as he turned there 
they were issuing from a narrow de- 
file not three hundred paces distant. 
Shemseddin Bey, their leader, rode 
first—and pressing close by his side, 
old Fazlu’llah, father-in-law of Shem- 
seddin, and second in command of the 
wandering Circassians. The latter it 
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was, as Shir Muhammad Bey knew, 
that had curbed Shemheddin and his 
blood-thirsty lieutenants in their de- 
sign to turn the field of victory into 
a shambles. And when he reflected 
that it was to the white-bearded old 
horseman alone that they were in- 
debted for the lives 6f the Avshahr 
women and children no less than his 
own and those of his few remaining 
warriors, the young leader felt that 
perhaps all Circassians were not so 
murderously ferocious. 

Shir Muhammad Bey bent low in his 
saddle, as at a whispered word of com- 
mand the well-trained horse leapt for- 
ward. But his inward rage was too 
violent; he could not go without hurl- 
ing one last defiance, Suddenly wheel- 
ing his horse, he turned back toward 
the summit of the trail, and at the very 
point where he had stood a moment 
before saw outlined against the sky 
the figures of Shemseddin Bey and his 
leaders. 

“By the Lord!” he cried, unsheath- 
ing his sword and shaking it impo- 
tently at the proud figure of the Cir- 
cassian leader as it stood forth with 
microscopic clearness against the sky, 
“Though I go now, I swear that I shall 
return! And till that day,—Oh, slayer 
of old men,—murderer of little child- 
ren,—farewell. And may Allah pre- 
serve thee safe for my vengeance!” 

* * * * * 


Again the Avshahr leader set his 
face toward his retreating comrades, 
urging his wearied mount into a gallop. 
As he did so the Circassian chief 
seized the rifle which hung at his sad- 
dle-bow, and with uninterrupted mo- 
tion brought it to his shoulder. 

“Allah!” he exclaimed, “the dog!” 

Another instant must have been the 
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Avshahr leader’s last, for Shemseddin 
Bey was justly renowned for his prow- 
ess with the rifle, and Shir Muham- 
mad presented the full width of his 
broad back,—an exceptionally good 
target——as he galloped slowly away 
at a distance of three or four hundred 
paces,—but before that instant elapsed 
a hand fell upon the Circassian’s rifle- 
barrel, dragging it downward, to the 
end that the immature explosion threw 
up a jet of earth at only a short dis- 
tance from his horse’s head. 

“You—Fazlu’llah,” raged the Bey, 
looking down into ‘his father-in-law’s 
placid countenance, “You—you dare— 
interfere? Allah!” 

“Yes,” replied the old man. De- 
spite his years the soft brown eyes 
flashed fire, and the words veritably 
hissed between his tightly compressed 
lips. “I dare interfere, Shemseddin 
Bey—lI dare withhold your ready hand 
from another murder-—another vile as- 
sassination.” 

Shemseddin raised his clenched fist. 
For a moment he waited thus, the an- 
ger oozing from him as he watched 
the old man’s calm, impassive face. 
“By Allah—old man!” he exclaimed, 
as he lowered his arm, “once again 
thy white beard has saved thee.” 

Then, turning again toward the still 
fleeing Avshahr chief, he continued: 
“T doubt if I can hit the target now. 
To do so will want a steady nerve and 
unerring eye.” And once more he 
brought the rifle to his shoulder. 

A second time the old man seized 
the rifle-barrel. “Come!” he urged, 
“Have done with shedding blood. The 
Uzun Yaila is ours now. Let us think 
of our starving women and children, 
our gaunt and foot-sore cattle. At last 
we are in possession of a glorious past- 
ure-land, ten times as much as we re- 
quire; let us turn our attention to the 
enjoyment of it, even though ‘twas 
gained at the expense of much need- 
less sacrifice and butchery.” 

The Bey gave him a glance elo- 
quent with scorn. “And since your 
long-counselled peace at last exists, 
what shall we do?” 

“First let us return to the plains, 
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send for our women and children, put 
our starving herds to the pasture, then 
go among the remaining Avshahrs and 
tell them that as long as they wish to 
live among us in peace they are free 
to do so without fear of molestation. 
Otherwise stealthy murder and secret 
assassination will be ever near us,— 
we shall live in constant fear and sus- 
picion of our neighbors until either we 
Circassians, or they, are driven out or 
exterminated.” 

“Extermination is the better method 
when dealing with the Avshahr,” vol- 
unteered one of Shemseddin’s lieuten- 
ants,—a man who stood high in the 
tribe’s councils. 

“True, Suleyman,” agreed the chief. 
“No other method is so certain. Be- 
sides, the Avshahrs are a cruel, avari- 
cious race.” 

Old Fazlu’llah gave a scornful laugh. 
“Yet but a week ago,” he said, “old 
Hadji Rafid Bey offered us the length 
and breadth of the Uzun Yaila for our 
cattle—offered us the best of his 
tents for our women and child- 
ren, and agreed to lend us food 
in abundance until such time as 
we could raise enough for ourselves 
and pay them back. Those are not the 
qualities that I have been taught fo re- 
gard as cruelty and avarice.” 

“TI know well what the chief said,” 
retorted the Bey with a scornful smile. 
“But, Allah! One can well be gener- 
ous with that which is not his.” 

“The word of the Wali of Angora,— 
was it not?” 

Shemseddin nodded. 

“And he, poor man, was like to 
promise anything,—agree to anything, 
—since two-thirds the Turkish and Ar- 
menian farmers of his province lived 
in a state of constant terror inasmuch 
as they knew that a large band of Cir- 
cassians, driven by the war from their 
homes in the Caucasus, was wandering 
up and down the province of Angora, 
—today living upon the proceeds of 
their dwindling herds, tomorrow likely 
to fall to looting and pillaging should 
their herds give out. For months past 
the Wali has been in daily audience 
with the wealthier farmers, has been 


























deluged with petitions from the poorer, 
—and the burden of their prayers has 
been: ‘Relieve us of this plague of 
Circassians!’ 

“Yet he told me that the land of the 
Uzun Yaila belonged not to the Avs- 
hahrs, belonged to no one, in fact. He 
said that the lands were free for us to 
occupy if we chose. And, in the name 
of Allah,” he suddenly raised his head 
and looked old Fazlu’llah fair in the 
eyes, “is it just—is it reasonable that 
one should beg and importune a rag- 
ged, rascally Avshahr chief for that 
with which the Wali of Angora has al- 
ready presented him.” 

“There was no necessity to beg and 
importune. The old Avshahr chief, 
Hadji Rafiq Bey, offered it freely and 
of his own will, the instant that we 
told him of our plight.” 

“Yes,—but as a sultan might throw 
a coin to a begger,” argued Shemsed- 
din, “and when one has seen his fat 
and well-fed cattle becoming leaner 
and leaner, and so footsore that his 
heart must ache for them,—and when 
he is forced to sell them one by one 
to rascally Turks and Armenians for 
less than half their value in order to 
find the wherewithal to live——when 
he has seen this, I say, and when the 
Wali of Angora has offered him free 
use of rich pasture-lands, then to have 
a cowardly old Avshahr stand up as 
though he were a man and offer him 
the lands that are already his own,— 
it is more than the temper of man can 
endure.” 

“And for this it was that you ran 
old Hadji Rafiq Bey through with 
your sword? Allah forbid!” 

The Bey nodded. “What would you 
have?” he cried. “The old chief but 
made the offer in order that he might 
have us near to murder and pillage at 
his leisure. Fortunate it was for us 
that I saw through his scheme.” 

This speech of the Circassian chief- 
tain called forth a chorus of assents 
from his lieutenants and counsellors. 
“Allah is great! Knowledge is with 
Allah alone!” and sundry other excla- 
mations of similar import testified to 
their belief in the Bey’s acumen. 
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The old man looked long at the 
chief,—then slowly shook his head. 
“I pray that Allah’s mercy may rest 
upon you, Shemseddin Bey, and you 
others whose way has been the way of 
blood; for without His mercy good 
cannot come of this.” 

A quick flush mounted to the cheek 
of Shemseddin Bey, and his hand 
sought his sword-hilt with involuntary 
ease, as with a sudden twist of the 
reins he brought his horse nearer the 
side of old Faziu’llah. “Have done old 
malcontent,—or by ‘the blessing of 
Allah if thou wert not an old man, and 
of my own family, I—I—” 

“Yes—go on! Say that thou 
wouldst treat me as thou didst old 
Hadji Rafiq Bey, the Avshahr chief. 
Perhaps even now thy arm aches, thy 
fingers itch to feel the blade as it bites 
into the yielding flesh. If so, forget 
my age, forget my gray beard, forget 
that my blood mingles with thine in 
the veins of thy young son. . . . Why 
dost thou hesitate, Shemseddin Bey?” 

“Come!” exclaimed the man who 
had been addressed as Suleyman, sud- 
denly wheeling his horse, and urging 
it between those of the chief and Faz- 
lu’llah. “The Avshahrs were long 
since hidden from view by yonder 
mountain-spur,—and now the sun is 
sinking in the west. Is this a time for 
childish quarreling when there is work 
to be done on the Uzun Yaila? Come, 
forget your differences. The past is 
past; let it lie.” 

So counselled by Suleyman the oth- 
ers spoke to their horses, and the little 
body of ragged conquerors set out at 
a quick gallop jin the direction whence 
they had come. 

a * ok * * 

It was the evening of the third day 
when the little band of surviving Avs- 
hahrs felt that they had put sufficient 
distance between themselves and their 
despoilers to dare make a permanent 
camp. Their weary horses and foot- 
sore cattle travelled but slowly. Be- 
sides, the terror which the Circassians 
had inspired in the women prevailed 
over more reasoned arguments to such 
a degree that even when they stopped 
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on the evening of the third day many 
of the women were still of the opinion 
that they should press further into the 
mountains. 

The location of their camp was in 
a grassy valley of medium altitude. 
Their choice fell upon this place no 
less on account of the surrounding hills 
which they thought would protect them 
from the severe rigors of winter, then 
the many clear, cold mountain streams 
which betokened an ample water-sup- 
ply for themselves and their animals. 

For some days everything was bust- 
ling,—everyone, man, woman and 
child, busily engaged in making their 
camp permanent.—watching the herds 
lest they stray from the unaccustomed 
pastures,—and exploring the surround- 
ings of their new home. The surviv- 
ors did not often give way to outward 
evidences of whatever grief they might 
feel at the loss of their dear ones— 
hunbands, brothers, and fathers. Tri- 
bal life was too primitive, to uncertain 
at the best for this almost cataclysmic 
catastrophe to appear greatly out of 
the ordinary. It was simply a turn of 
fortune,—one of the inevitable vicissi- 
tudes of life. They took it quietly — 
more in the light of a divinely decreed 
punishment than otherwise, and, while 
the dull glow of resentment still 
burned, no one doubted that it would 
soon pass, and the tribe would feel no 
more rancor in fighting the Circassians 
than any other of the numerous hostile 
tribes in the mountains of Asia Minor. 

But such was not the case with Shir 
Muhammad Bey, their leader. Auto- 
matically succeeding to the Beylik at 
the moment when the sword of Shem- 
seddin Bey passed through the body of 
his father, Hadjj Rafiq Bey, the thirst 
for revenge sprang into being within 
his breast at sight of the Circassian’s 
brutal, cowardly action—and he re- 
solved to use every ounce of his newly 
acquired authority to bring about the 
early consummation of that vengeance. 

Thus it was that even though he 
knew that the scantily armed and 
widely scattered Avshahrs could 
scarcely hope to successfully with- 
stand the concerted onslaught of the 


Circassians, he determined from the 
first that war should be the issue. This 
he resolved in spite of the fact that he 
realized the potential friendliness of 
the newcomers aside from their bellig- 
erent chief, Shemsheddin, and a few 
of his flattering advisers who were 
thoroughly under his domination and 
knew that peace could be had on easy 
terms. Once again, as he waved the 
Circassians a farewell challenge on 
the slopes of Kara-kush Derbendi, and 
still again, as he saw his people set- 
tled in their new pasture-lands, did he 
renew that resolve. 

But the disheartened Avshahrs 
shook their heads. They recognized 
their defeat, and no amount of argu- 
ment from their young Bey was able 
to alter their views. To renew the war 
with the Circassians,—to carry the 
strife back to the Uzun Yaila would 
be but to court fresh disaster.—per- 
haps utter annihilation. Shir Muham- 
mad Bey varied his argument with 
pleading—pleading with threats—still 
his tribesmen remained obdurate, 

* ok * * Bs 

One morning a body of horsemen 
appeared at the foot of the Yeni Chayr 
—the name which they had given to 
their new pasture-lands. The women 
and children gathered the herds to- 
gether with all the haste they could 
muster, while the men saddled and 
bridled their horses and looked to their 
arms. 

“Cherkez.” The name resounded ev- 
erywhere on bated, terror-stricken 
breath as the women called in whis- 
pers from one to another. “The Cir- 
cassians have found us out! The Cir- 
cassians are coming again!” 

On and on they came,—and as they 
came still other horsemen were com- 
ing into view at the foot of the Yeni 
Chayr, until by the time the last man 
had come into view the whole lower 
end of the pasture-land was dotted 
with moving horsemen. A vast army 
it seemed to the Avshahrs as they 
watched, frightened no longer now— 
but with apathetic, deadened nerves. 

Then a stilled whisper passed from 
mouth to mouth among the Avshahrs. 





“They are not Circassians.” From 
this time the certainty of impending 
disaster passed from their minds, and 
the torture of uncertainty began again. 

“Who are you?” cried Shir Muham- 
mad Bey, as soon as the leader of the 


approaching horsemen was within 
hearing. 

“Turkmans,” he replied. “We are 
Turkmans.” 


“Turkmans,” whispered the Avs- 
hahrs—and their faces went gray now. 
For while ordinarily the best natured 
of races, and in decided contrast to 
the Circassians, little inclined to bel- 
ligerency, the Turkman when once 
aroused is the most terribly ruthless 
of enemies—often showing neither 
pity nor quarter to his adversaries, and 
sparing neither young nor old. 

But the next words from the Turk- 
man leader served to quiet the fears 
of the Avshahrs. “ A band of Kurds 
has stolen a herd of our cattle,” he 
said, “and we are following them to 
get the cattle back.” 

The chief, who introduced himself 
as Husseyn Bey, reined in his horse 
at Shir Muhammad’s side. “And who 
are you?” he asked, unable to keep 
back the smile that overspread his 
broad face as his eyes wandered over 
Shir Muhammad's ragged following. 

“We are Avshahrs,” replied the lat- 
ter. Then, as he noted with a feeling 
of resentment the smile on the face of 
the Turkman chief, he added, half 
apologetically, “Our home is on the 
Uzun Yaila, but a large band of wan- 
dering Circassians came down from 
the direction of the Kizil Irmaq—their 
chief assassinated my father, and we 
gave them battle. We were vastly 
outnumbered, and they forced us back 
through the Kara-kush pass, and we 
came until by the grace of Allah we 
found these pastures which we have 
named the Yeni Chayr.” 

“You were indeed in Allah’s favor 
to have escaped from the Cherkez,” re- 
turned Husseyn Bey, his widely set 
blue eyes still narrowed in an amused 
smile. “For to speak plainly, as is 


ever the Turkman’s wont, your tattered 
band of horsemen falls somewhat 
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short of making a warlike impression.” 

For an instant a surging wave of red 
flamed in the Avshahr Bey’s swarthy 
cheeks—then, as his better judgment 
regained control, he realized that his 
men did cut a rather ridiculous figure, 
and that it would but illy serve his 
newly conceived purpose to take of- 
fense at the Turkman’s good-natured 
ridicule. 

“Listen, Husseyn Bey,” he began, 
wilfully ignoring the latter’s com- 
ments, “I am but a plainsman as your- 
self, having been born and reared on 
the Uzun Yaila,—yet for generations 
uncounted my ancestors have been 
mountain-folk, even as your enemies, 
the Kurds, are mountain-folk. So it 
happens that I was reared in the tra- 
ditions of the mountains; the tales 
that delighted my childish ears were 
tales of my mountain-dwelling fore- 
fathers; and in my veins has ever 
stirred the fierce, wild longing for the 
mountain life.” 

“Yes,—doubtless you are right. 
But,—Allah!—time passes. We Turk- 
mans must be on our way. So cut your 
tale short if you please, Shir Muham- 
mad Bey.” And Husseyn Bey glanced 
anxiously in the direction of the morn- 
ing sun. 

Again Shir Muhammad flushed, but 
now it was more in shame than anger, 
that he reflected upon the fallen glo- 
ries of his tribe of which the history 
could no longer hold the attention of 
the Turkman. 

“T thought, perhaps, we might be of 
service to you, Husseyn Bey,” ven- 
tured Shir Muhammad lamely after a 
moment’s pause, his dreams of elo- 
quent appeal suddenly put to flight by 
the Turkman’s rude admonition. “We 
Avshahrs have the reputation of war- 
riors,—and—and we would gladly as- 
sist you to recover your animals in 
case you would help us later on against 
the Cherkez.” 

“Thanks for your offer,” replied 
Husseyn Bey, and the young Avshahr 
chief imagined he could still detect a 
twinkle in the other’s eyes, “but I think 
we shall be sufficient for the Kurds. 
At any rate your dependants and your 
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herds are more in need of your serv- 
ices than are we. And,” here the Turk- 
man chief looked significantly about 
him, “you have a good location here,— 
the protection of the mountains, rich 
and well-watered pastures. You are 
but few,—there is ample room for dou- 
ble your number. I should think twice 
before trying to get back the Uzun 
Yaila.” 

Without awaiting his reply, Hus- 
seyn Bey rode from Shir Muhammad’s 
side, taking his place at the head of 
his horsemen, who at a signal from his 
hand urged their horses forward. 


* * * * & 


But Shir Muhammad Bey was not 
one to submit readily to adversity. 
The blood that flowed jn his veins was 
of the sort that animates heroes and 
martyrs. No sooner was the last of 


the Husseyn’s followers hidden in the 
cavern-like defile into which the Turk- 
mans rode, than he ordered his men 
to prepare supplies for several days’ 
march and get everything in readiness 


to follow the Turkmans at once. 

For two days they followed the trail 
of Husseyn Bey’s party, judging by 
the evidences of the Turkmans nightly 
encampment, at an interval of from 
three to four hours. This was about 
what Shir Muhammad Bey desired, 
and he neither attempted to lessen or 
increase the distance that separated 
his from the other body of horsemen. 

Shortly after noon on the third day 
they heard shots,—first scattered and 
desultory, then more regular and busi- 
ness-like, unti] finally it settled down 
into a steady roar of battle. 

A little further along they crossed a 
pass high in the mountains from which 
they were able to get a clear view of 
the battling tribes in the distance. The 
Turkmans were scattered up and down 
a narrow valley about the base of a 
rugged mountainside, up which wound 
a Narrow, serpentine trail. Further up 
this trail, about midway between the 
valley and the mountain summit, upon 
a narrow ledge which seemed to run 
several hundred yards along the side 
of the mountain, were grouped the 
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Kurds. Although greatly inferior to 
their enemies in numbers, their ad- 
vantage in altitude as well as the nat- 
urally fortified position they occupied 
more than equalized that deficiency. 
And as the Avshahrs watched, they 
saw one after another, no less than a 
dozen Turkman horsemen force their 
mounts upon the tortuous trail which 
led to the enemy’s position, only to 
have their horses shot from’ under 
them, or, as occurred in two or three 
cases, to be shot from their horses’ 
backs. 

It was marvellous,—or seemed so to 
the on-lookers, that the Kurds should 
show such superiority both in equip- 
ment and marksmanship. Usually 
they were but indifferent rifle shots, 
and armed with antiquated weapons 
that would not have carried half-way 
to the position occupied by the Turk- 
mans in the valley. 

There was something, too, in the 
sound of the explosions. A sharp 
clear, high-pitched quality that told 
yet more plainly of the unusualness of 
the Kurdish armament. It was a sound 
that vaguely reminded Shir Muham- 
mad Bey of something; for the mo- 
ment he was unable to remember what. 
Then suddenly he remembered; it was 
of a day at Kaisarieh when he had 
seen a number of Turkish soldiers en- 
gaged in rifle practice. Thus he un- 
derstood why the Kurdish fire was so 
effective—they had visited an ar- 
senal somewhere—it might be either 
Turkish, Russian or Persian—and by 
stealth, bribery,—or possibly, intimi- 
dation, had secured rifles and ammuni- 
tion. This, then, was the secret of 
their superiority over the Turkmans. 
And Shir Muhammad saw from where 
he sat that it would be impossible for 
the Turkmans ever to dislodge the 
Kurds by direct attack. 

As he sat there watching with the 
fixity of hypnosis the battle which was 
being fought before his eyes, a plan 
was slowly taking shape in the Avs- 
hahr chief’s mind. Suddenly he saw 
through the plan to the end,—saw the 
final act whereby the Kurds should be 
defeated, the strategy that was to 
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clinch his victory—and as he did so 
he urged his horse forward. 

Rapidly, yet without overtaxing the 
strength of their tired animals, the 
Avshahrs pressed forward toward the 
scene of battle. As they approached 
Shir Muhammad kept a strict watch 
on the side of the trail nearest the 
mountain and across a spur from the 
point at which the Kurds had taken 
refuge, and when they were within 
about a mile of the nearest of the 
Turkmans his scrutiny was rewarded 
by the discovery of a rough, narrow 
pathway,—or at least what looked as 
though it might be a pathway,—lead- 
ing off the trail. 

“Come Moustafa!” called the chief 
to one of the more aged of his follow- 
ers, who had spent much of his life 
in the mountains and was well versed 
in their craft, “see if that trail is one 
whereby we can reach the summit to 
the rear of the Kurds.” 

During the time that old Moustafa 
made his investigations Shir Muham- 
mad rode forward a short distance to- 
ward the Turkmans’ position, until he 
arrived at a point where the trail 
crossed a small mountain brook, which 
rippled and sank down the mountain- 
side, soon to lose itself in the larger 
stream which flowed parallel with the 
trail. 

Pausing beside the small stream the 
chief smiled, and shaking his head, 
murmured to himself: “I was right,— 
Allah kerim!” Then wheeling his 
horse he galloped slowly back to 
where his followers waited. 

“How did you find the trail?” he 
demanded eagerly of old Moustafa, 
whom he met returning to the main 
trail. “Can we make the ascent by 
it?” 

“Al-ilmu inda’llah (Knowledge is 
with God)” replied the old man, shak- 
ing his head sagely. “I do not believe 
it to be impossible.” 

“Can the horses ——?” 

In anticipation of his chief’s ques- 
tion, the old man threw up both hands 
palms forward, and interrupted: “A 
goat could climb it undoubtedly,” he 
replied. “I think a man can,—possi- 


bly a donkey might,—but not a horse. 
We must leave them behind.” 

This information caused some delay 
as well as no small amount of discus- 
sion among the Avshahrs. So little 
confidence had they in the Turkmans 
that many of the horsemen objected 
vigorously to leaving their mounts be- 
hind unprotected. They compromised 
their differences, however, by leaving 
three of their number to look after the 
horses, the remainder taking the trail 
under old Moustafa’s leadership. 

The ascent was painfully slow. At 
times they came to wide chasms across 
which the less agile tribesmen had to 
be assisted at great loss of time, while 
at other points for considerable dis- 
tances the trail would disappear al- 
together, and they would be forced to 
continue their way by leaping from 
rock to rock. Long before the sum- 
mit was reached it was clear to the 
most unobserving of the Avshahrs that 
the trail was not the work of man. It 
was simply a goat path. And the agil- 
ity of the mountain-goat would easily 
have been taxed to its utmost to ne- 
gotiate the ascent. 

Only one mishap occurred during 
the climb, and that passed harmlessly, 
although a double fatality was but nar- 
rowly averted by the quickness and 
presence of mind of old Moustafa and 
his chief. Once, where the trail doub- 
led back on itself at the steepest point, 
a large boulder turned under the foot 
of the man following next after the 
aged leader,—and, but for the fact 
that the latter, wheeling suddenly, 
caught him just as he started down the 
mountain-side on a slide that would 
have terminated in the valley below, 
the man would certainly have perished. 
And at the same time the little body of 
men toiling painfully up the trail di- 
rectly below narrowly. escaped death 
under the avalanche of rocks, which, 
loosened by his slide, rolled down the 
precipitous incline leaping from point 
to point, always breaking off fresh 
pieces which went to swell the mass. 
But Shir Muhammad Bey, seeing the 
man slip on the trail above, and ob- 
serving the beginnings of the ava- 
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lanche of rocks, called to his com- 
panions to lay close against the rock 
wall which bordered the trail on the 
upper side. They did so with the re- 
sult that the rocks, some hurtling high 
in the air, others nearer to their heads, 
all passed over them. Only one man 
was touched, and that not by one of 
the flying boulders, but by a small 
piece which fell broken from the edge 
of the rock under which he cowered. 

Darkness had already fallen over 
the valley below when they reached 
the summit,—and, as the light there 
was still intense, Shir Muhammad or- 
dered his men to observe strictest cau- 
tion in moving about, lest they might 
be visible to the Kurds from their 
stronghold on the mountain-side. Had 
he but known it, this caution was en- 
tirely unnecessary, since the high, 
rock-faced cliff which lay behind the 
enemy’s position, cutting them off 
from further ascending the mountain, 
effectually screened from their view 
everything which lay between them 
and the mountain-top. 

For some time they lay about talk- 
ing in subdued tones while recuperat- 
ing from their arduous climb. Then, 
complaining of thirst, Shir Muhammad 
Bey began a cautions descent in the 
direction of the Kurdish camp. The 
others followed in a more or less desul- 
tory fashion, and more than one specu- 
lative remark passed between the men, 
upon seeing that their leader went with 
unerring accuracy directly to a small 
mountain stream that leapt from a rock 
about half a mile from the summit. It 
was impossible, some said, that a man 
who had never been in these mount- 
ains before should go straight to the 
spring with such accurate judgment. 
Others pointed with pride to the mar- 
velous acumen of their young Bey. 
While the more devout, or rather those 
who were more inclined to mingle su- 
perstition with their devotion, hailed 
the occurrence as bearing witness to 
the fact that they were under the espe- 
cial guidance of a higher power. 

Two pronounced gullies bore off 
down the mountain-side from the rock 
in which they found the spring—both 


growing deeper and rapidly diverging 
as they went. Down one of these 
poured all the strong vein of water as 
it issued from the rock. 

“Masha’llah!” exclaimed Shir Mu- 
hammad Bey, as he looked closely,— 
first at the spring, then at the two nat- 
ural valleys that proceeded in such 
widely different directions, “Of a cer- 
tainty we have found favor in the eyes 
of Allah!” 

But the task was greater than he im- 
agined. To make a dam sufficient to 
turn the water from the course in 
which it had run for unknown ages and 
send it gurgling and bubbling down the 
other ravine was no light task with no 
implements other than knives to aid 
the work of their hands in that rocky 
soil. However, at length they had the 
satisfaction of seeing the old water- 
course drying up, while the stream 
flowed down the other gully. After 
this they slept. 

Next morning Shir Muhammad Bey, 
accompanied only by old Moustafa, 
descended the mountain, and mounting 
their horses, rode directly toward the 
camp of the Turkmans. In crossing 
the water-course where he had halted 
the preceding day the Young Bey 
smiled as he noted that it was dry. Not 
a drop of water was flowing. Even 
the stones that lined the water’s path 
were beginning to dry. So far the plan 
was working. 

* * * * & 

For two reasons the welcome ac- 
corded the Avshahr chief by Husseyn 
Bey fell somewhat short of that degree 
of cordiality usually shown one tribal 
chieftain by another. 

In the first place Husseyn Bey, al- 
though guiltless of any feeling of ill- 
will toward the Avshahrs, deemed this 
intimacy with a ragged Avshahr 
scarcely in keeping with his hereditary 
dignity. Besides, he remembered the 
ease with which he had assured Shir 
Muhammad Bey of their ability to deal 
unassisted with the Kurds, and regret- 
ted that the latter should now witness 
their discomfiture at the hands of that 
warlike people. 

“And how are you progressing 
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against the Kurds, Husseyn Bey?” 
inquired Shir Muhammad when saluta- 
tions were over, and he had accepted 
a pipe from the grudging hands of his 
host. 

“Allah biyouk!” replied the Turk- 
man. “God is great! We have made 
but little progress——however,—” 

“However, you expect to do better 
today? Insha’llah!” 

“Insha’llah!” Husseyn Bey glanced 
quickly at his caller. His eyes were 
almost closed, and he seemed to be 
trying to fathom Shir Muhammad 
without revealing his own thoughts. 

“The Kurds fight well?” queried 
the Avshahr, trying another tack. 

“Vallahi!” 

“Better than your men?” 

Husseyn Bey extended his hands 
palms upward, at the same time turn- 
ing his eyes heavenward, which pan- 
tomime might mean anything from the 
implication that God alone could an- 
swer Shir Muhammad’s question to a 
regretful admission that the answer 
was in the affirmative. 


“Perhaps your men will fight better 
today.” 

“Masha’llah!” 

Shir Muhammad Bey pricked up his 


ears at this. For in the exclamation 
“Masha’llah” he noted a change of 
tone. Husseyn Bey’s imperturability 
was but a pose, and beneath that the 
younger man was able to detect the 
Turkman’s disappointment. Loss of 
heart, hopelessness,—despair, almost, 
was the impression the Turkman’s tone 
conveyed to Shir Muhammad. 

Suddenly the Avshahr leaned for- 
ward on his rug, and, looking the elder 
man hard in the eyes, “All is not well 
with you, Husseyn Bey!” he cried,— 
and the words rang from his tense 
throat as though his was the voice of 
an accusing magistrate. 

Again the gesture of extended hands 
and eyes cast upwards. But now de- 
jection was heavily written in every 
line of Husseyn Bey’s broad, fair-com- 
plexioned face.—in the slump of his 
shoulders, and the listless droop of 
his hands. 

“Is the Kurdish position too well 


guarded for your men?” asked Shir 
Muhammad casually. It would not 
do to exhibit sympathy at this time he 
knew. Husseyn Bey would have re- 
sented anything of the sort. 

The Turkman nodded. 

“And you are about to give up the 
attack ?” 

Again a brief nod was the only an- 
swer. 

“And leave the Kurds in possession 
of your cattle?” 

“Tt is the will of Allah!” 

With a sudden movement Shir Mu- 
hammad threw aside the pipe he had 
been smoking, and turning so that he 
was brought face to face with his host, 
cried: “No, Husseyn Bey! No, by 
Allah! It is not His will! Do as I 
say, and we will defeat the Kurds. I 
have a plan!” 

“And what is your plan, Avshahr?” 
asked Husseyn Bey, still a trifle con- 
temptuously, Shir Muhammad thought. 
But he chose to ignore the other’s atti- 
tude. 

The younger man held up his hands 
in gesture of secrecy. “Wait!” he cau- 
tioned. “Do as I say, and your curios- 
ity shall soon be gratified. Give me 
twenty of your men; and let them be 
young and strong men, well armed. 
Furnish each with a rifle and ammuni- 
tion—and select your best rifles.” 

“Very well,” agreed the Turkman 
chief, “Allah knows I have but little 
faith in your wild projects,—yet I am 
willing to leave no path untrodden. 
You shall have the men armed as you 
wish. What next?” 

“Nothing. You shall remain here 
with the remainder of your men, so 
that the Kurds may see you. But let 
the men keep well out of range of the 
enemy’s rifles. Nothing can be gained 
by needlessly sacrificing lives.” 

The Turkmans, being chosen for 
their youth and agility, negotiated the 
ascent of the mountain by way of the 
goat-trail the Avshahrs had found, do- 
ing it rather better than had the others 
on the previous afternoon. They found 
but little change in conditions there, 
although some of the Avshahrs, 
through curiosity, had gone down to 
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the brow of the rock that overhung 
the Kurds’ position, and investigated 
their camp from that point. But as a 
result of their ovservations they had 
learned little except to note the char- 
acter of the stronghold. It was, for 
the most part, a rock-floored bench- 
like indentation in the mountain-side, 
being cut off from the rest of the slope 
by a high rocky ledge, which for the 
greater part of the distance presented 
the unbroken formation of a solid wall 
of rock. And during the hotter part 
of the day they noticed a peculiar rest- 
lessness among the Kurds. They ap- 


peared uneasy, the Avshahrs said, like 
caged animals. 
oS 


* * & 


That night Shir Muhammad was un- 
able to sleep. As he sat smoking cig- 
arette after cigarette among his sleep- 
ing followers, a sound as of some 
prowling beast reached his ears. He 
strained his ears, and now and then 
the sound came, very slight at first, 
and at considerable intervals, but it 
seemed to the young Bey that they 
were constantly coming nearer. 

At length he detected a movement. 
It impressed him as the movement of a 
human form. He threw himself on his 
face and wormed his way noiselessly 
out of the circle of sleeping men, and 
by a circuitous route, in the direction 
of the nocturnal prowler. He crawled 
slowly but steadily until he found a 
large rock blocking his path. This 
was, he thought, about where the mys- 
terious visitor would be at this time. 
The rock towered about a man’s height 
above him. With infinite care not to 
make a sound, he rose to his feet. He 
attempted to look across the rock, and 
there, his face within six inches of 
that of Shir. Muhammad, his eyes 
staring fixedly into those of the Avs- 
hahr chief, lay the figure of a man 
prone upon the rock, his straggling 
black beard bristling with’ terror. 

For the moment Shir Muhammad’s 
surprise almost equalled the terror of 
the other, but the Avshahr was first to 
regain his self-possession. 

“Who, in Allah’s name,—who are 
you?” he stammered. 


“IT am Ahmed Abd-ul-Hagq, a poor 
Arab merchant,” whined the other. 
“And if it please your Highness, I 
have no money,—none at all,—not 
one beshlik,—no, not even a metalliq.” 

“You must take me for a robber 
then.” 

“But—but, are you not a Kurd?” 

Shir Muhammad Bey smiled. “Then 
you classify all Kurds as robbers?” 

“Vallahi, among them I have lost 
both my goods end my money. All 
my wealtheverything that I pos- 
sessed in the world,—Allah! 

“Now I want but a drink of water, 
—only a drink of water in Allah’s 
name, efendim,—then I will be your 
willing prisoner. I will work, fight,— 
anything you will, so long as I have 
water.” 

Shir Muhammad led the Arab to the 
spring near which they were encamped 
and smiled as he observed the avid, 
burning thirst with which the stranger 
drank. 

“Is there a scarcity, then, of water 
where you come from?” 

“Allah—yes,” replied the other, 
“and one day on that burning rock 
without water is equal to three in the 
desert. I am desert-bred and know 
whereof I speak.” 

“You have been here—on the mount- 
ain, for some time ?” queried Shir Mu- 
hammad, feigning want of interest in 
the Arab’s thirst. 

“God’s mercy,—yes. I have been 
kept a prisoner among those Kurds on 
the rock below. Those who have 
stolen the Turkman’s cattle, and now 
defend themselves against the owners. 
For weeks I have been their prisoner. 
—since long before they stole the cat- 
tle. They have hopes that my family 
may be willing to pay a ransom-for my 
release. But this night there is suffer- 
ing on the rock below, efendim,—much 
suffering. And while the Kurds talked 
and cursed among themselves, I found 
a rope. and by its aid escaped over the 
rocky wall above our prison.” 

“Have they some plan of action, 
these Kurds?—some arrangement for 
making their escape of which you 
know ?” 
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“T—efendim,—I did overhear some- 
thing of their talk. But who are you? 
I do not know you, Excellency.” 

Shir Muhamad laughed aloud. “Still 
you think me one of your Kurdish 
persecutors. In Allah’s name, my 
brother, is there no difference? Grant- 
ed that my face is like that of a Kurd, 
can you not see the difference in my 
speech? Is my tongue a Kurdish 
tongue ?—and are these Kurdish war- 
riors?” They had now returned to 
the Avshahr camp, and the chief point 
ed to the armed Turkmans that lay 
there sleeping, their rifles by their 
sides. 

Ahmed Abd-ul-Haq bent low exam- 
ing the men, and changed his position 
frequently in order to take advantage 
of the faint light as he looked from 
one to the other. Suddenly he looked 
into the chief’s face, ““Turkmans,” he 
exclaimed, “by the blessing of Allah, 
they are Turkmans, enemies of the 
murderous Kurds,—and you—you are 
their chief? But no,—you are no Turk- 
man.” 

“No,” replied Shir Muhammad, “I 
am no Turkman, but an Avshahr. 
However, I am fighting with the Turk- 
mans against the Kurds. You can 
trust me.” 

“Then we must hurry,” urged the 
Arab, “some minutes have already 
passed since the first tint of gray in 
the east heralded the break of day, and 
there has been little enough sleep 
among the Kurds this night. Listen; 
this is their plan:” the Arab leaned 
close to Shir Muhammad’s side, “they 
will go out this morning ai hreak of 
day. First a body of horsemen,—then 
the cattle——then the remaining horse- 
men in the rear. They will go out and 
make a fight for it, relying upon their 
superior arms to counterbalance the 
greater numbers of the Turkmans.” 

“That is all?” 

“T heard no more, efendim.” 

Quickly Shir Muhammad aroused 
his sleeping followers and ordered 
them to follow him. Fortunately he 
was able to rely on his investigations 
already made, going directly to the 
point where the rock overlooked the 


trail that led down the mountain from 
the Kurd’s camp, for they were no 
sooner there than the exodus com- 
menced. The chief had warned his 
men that since there was no grievance 
of life and death import against the 
Kurds, perhaps it would be as well to 
wound, rather than kill them,—but the 
Turkmans, thinking most likely of 
their comrades who had fallen in the 
first day’s battle, either deliberately 
ignored their leader’s instructions or 
were not exceptionally good marks- 
men, for several of the Kurds fell at 
the first volley. 

For a time they pressed on, looking 
about them for their enemies, but the 
positions of the others above and be- 
hind the rock was so secure as to defy 
detection. Then, as the fire became so 
galling that they could endure it no 
longer, the Kurds turned and fled pre- 
cipitately back to their protecting shel- 
ter. 

The remainder of the day passed 
quietly. By ones and twos unarmed 
Kurds stole cautiously out of their 
stronghold and dragged the wounded 
back to safety, but in obedience to 
Shir Muhammad Bey’s orders, not a 
shot was fired on them. The Turk- 
mans were displeased at this order,— 
yet they obeyed sullenly. 

* * * * * 

The following night, as before, Shir 
Muhammad Bey was unable to sleep. 
And, in consequence, he relieved his 
followers from guard duty. The Kurds 
had been restless all day, but contrary 
to the Arab’s prediction that the sec- 
ond day without water would see death 
a visitor among them, there was no 
evidence of casualties even among the 
wounded. Still, into the night the tur- 
moil continued, and the distressed 
moaning of the cattle bore witness to 
the fact that there were sufferers 
among them other than human. 

Midnight had passed, and Shir Mu- 
hammad Bey lay prostrate upon the 
ledge overlooking the Kurdish camp, 
listening to the sound of voices,—some 
in pain, others soothing, while oftenest 
of all they were raised in angry argu- 
ment. Finally there came a long sil- 
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ence and Shir Muhammad thought the 
camp had at last settled to rest,—when 
suddenly he saw a movement further 
down the trail where the wan moon- 
light struck squarely across. There 
they were, silent and on foot,—the en- 
tire Kurdish band. Shir Muhammad’s 
first impulse was to awake his follow- 
ers and give battle to the fleeing rob- 
bers. Then there came over him a 
feeling of pity, and he resolved to 
let them escape and say nothing. 

Next morning the entire party went 
down the mountain to the Turkmans’ 
camp. There they found everyone in 
complete ignorance of the nocturnal 
movements of the enemy. In fact it 
required no little argument to convince 
Husseyn Bey that the Kurds were 
gone, and that they might at any time 
go up and take possession of their cat- 
tle. At first he took Shir Muhammad’s 
statement as a ruse, and looked suspi- 
ciously at his informer at the sugges- 
tion. 

Nor was he quite ready to be- 
lieve his eyes when they found, not 
only their own cattle, but the horses 
and many of the arms of the Kurds as 
well. But when the Turkman chief 
did at last realize the magnitude of the 
service Shir Muhammad Bey had ren- 
dered them, he was carried away by 
gratitude and humility. 

“Perhaps now you will help us in 
our war against the Circassians ?” sug- 
gested Shir Muhammad Bey, as he 
neared the new Avshahr pasture-lands 
riding at the side of the Turkman 
chief. 

“Tf it be the will of Allah,—yes,” 
replied Husseyn Bey. 

And when the Turkmans rode on 
down the Reni Chayr, leaving the Avs- 
hahr warriors eagerly greeting their 
expectant families, Shir Muhammad 
rode a little further at the side of the 
Turkman. 

“Insha’llah—we_ shall expect you 
soon,” exclaimed the young Bey as he 
halted and turned back. 

“Yes,” answered Husseyn Bey, 


turning his eyes toward the heaven, 
“if it please Allah you shall not wait 


long. 
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Days ran into weeks, and Shir Mu- 
hammad Bey grew impatient. And al- 
ways as he went about his daily du- 
ties his eyes involuntarily turned to the 
foot of the Yenj Chayr,—the place 
where he first saw the Turkman horse- 
men as they passed on their way to do 
battle with the Kurds. 

At length there came a morning 
when he called his fighting men to- 
gether. “Prepare yourselves for a 
long march,” he ordered. “See that 
your horses and weapons are in good 
condition, for this day we ride toward 
the pastures of the Turkmans in search 
of Husseyn Bey and his men” 

Four days they rode, and on the 
fifth they came upon the camp of the 
Turkmans. “Husseyn Bey,” queried 
Shir Muhammad of an old man who 
watched the grazing herds, as he sat 
his hands running idly over a chaplet 
with beads of sandal-wood. “Is Hus- 
seyn Bey here, father ?” 

The old man looked up at his inter- 
rogator, but continued to finger his 
chaplet to the end before speaking. 
“He is not,” he at last replied. 

“Where is he?” 

“Allah knows.” 

“Do you not know ?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Are the young men with him?” 

By this time the old man had again 
bestowed his attention upon his chap- 
let. His only reply was to nod absent- 
mindedly. 

Shir Muhammad turned back. To 
go further was useless. Disappoint- 
ment showed clearly in his face, yet 
he tried to encourage his men by the 
suggestion that they might have better 
luck another time. 

“Let’s go back by way of the Uzun 
Yaila,” he suggested, as they arrived 
at a fork in the trail on the morning of 
the second day. “It will take only a 
little more time, and we may learn 
something of the Circassians that will 
be of use to us later.” 

The men agreed, so long as their 
leader promised to take no action that 
would reveal them to their enemies, 
and the following day they found 
themselves upon the steep ascent that 











leads from the valley of the Kizil Ir- 
maq to the heights of the Uzun Yaila. 
Just as they reached the level of the 
plain, near the very spot where Shem- 
seddin Bey had met and killed old 
Hadji Rafiq Bey, Shir Muhammad’s 
father, they met an old, white-bearded 
man mounted upon an active white 
horse of Arab breed. 

“Old Fazlu’llah, by the mercy of 
Allah!” exclaimed Shir Muhammad 
Bey as he drew up near the old man. 

“Yes,” replied the old man slowly, 
“and thou are Shir Muhammad Bey,— 
and this,” pointing to a heap of smok- 
ing ruins, which the Avshahr noticed 
for the first time, “is thy vengeance 
for the murder of thy father.” And 
bending forward in the saddle the 
aged man continued in a reverent tone: 
“Allah is just!” 

“Vengeance!” cried Shir Muham- 
mad, “Mine!” In the name of Allah, 
what is the meaning of this, old man?” 

“The meaning of this? Can it be 
that thou are ignorant of the rout of 
the Circassians, and the death of 
Shemseddin Bey, my son-in-law, and 
his war-like advisers? If thou hast 
not done this, then is it indeed the 
work of Allah—and without Him 
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there is nothing!” 


“What?” cried Shir Muhammad, 
urging his horse nearer the old man, 
“I do not understand. Is this a trap, 
Fazlu-llah Efendi? Has Allah then, 
deprived me of my vengeance? Is 
this—?” 

The old man looked hard at his 
questioner, and, for the first time a 
suspicion of a smile relieved the sad- 
ness of his face. “Look,—Shir Mu- 
hammad Bey,” he exclaimed, pointing 
dramatically across the plain. Then 
with a hand pressed to heart and fore- 
head in salutation, the old Circassian 
passed slowly down the trail away 
from the Uzun Yaila. 

Shir Muhammad looked, and he 
could scarcely believe the evidence of 
his senses. For there, approaching 
them from across the plain was a long 
train of ox-carts driven by women and 
children. And before them rode Turk- 
man horsemen, and behind, driving 
herds that looked strangely familiar, 
were still other Turkman horsemen. 

“Allah!” cried Shir Muhammad Bey 
in the fulness of his emotions, “Great 
is Allah!” 

The Avshahrs had returned to the 
Uzun Yaila. 





TO THE STARS 


Over the desert to westward 

The passion of sunset dies, 

And the crimson clouds like embers 
Melt from the glowing skies. 


The mountains purple and barren 

Fade in the moon’s broad light, 

And the golden brim of the evening dims 
To the opulence of night. 


Night, oh blessed comforter! 

Rest for the toils of men, 

When the weary heart, lured upward, 
Looks to the stars again. 





RosBert EARL BROWNLEE. 











Chinatown, My Land of Dreams 


By The Stevensons 


in-the-corner fruit stands fasci- 

nated me. Swinging beads that 

shut out the quaint bazaars 
from the noise and bustle of the multi- 
colored crowds drew me to see the 
wares they so coyly hid. Curly tailed 
dragons and hideous gnome-like fig- 
ures of carved wood and ivory and 
jade, gorgeous embroideries and gay- 
hued slippers and the engaging little 
trousered suits of the women of the 
Orient, all attracted me day after day 
into the acrid-scented streets of China- 
town. 

I learned to know and like the food 
offered in the little lantern-lighted bal- 
conies of Hang Far Low’s and in the 
cellar room of Lung How. The 
smooth-haired girls of the Chang Foo 
dining room came to know me by 
name and favored us in the matter of 
special teas and fresh almond cakes. 

Bob laughed indulgently at my 
“whim for whiffs,” as he called it, for 
the scents of the Chinese quarter an- 
noyed him. But as is the way of 
young and untried husbands, he trailed 
behind me when I insisted on night 
excursions down the “avenues of 
swinging lanterns.” 

One Sunday afternoon Bob woke 
from his afternoon nap with damp 
forehead and eyes large with anxiety. 
He lay staring at me for one dazed 
moment, then with more than even his 
usual ardor he bounded across the 
room, caught me out of my comfort- 
able chair and hugged me in an agony 
of relief. 

“Good heavens!” he explained, “I 
dreamed you were carried off down in 
Chinatown and I was out with a gun 
hunting high and low for you and had 
every policeman in town on your trail. 
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Promise me you won’t ever go down 
into that damnable place again, dear. 
Not alone, anyway.” 

“Indeed, I’ll do nothing of the kind,” 
I replied, rather ruffled by the sudden- 
ness and seeming folly of the demand. 
“Its all your silly notion, and I’m not 
going to give up the most interesting 
pastime I’ve found in this poky old 
town just because you had a dream. 
Dreams mean nothing at all. Nobody 
has paid any attention to them for a 
century or so, and I’m surprised that 
a man of your hard business sense—” 

“Aw, now Baby, I didn’t mean any- 
thing by it, only, Great Scott, but that 
dream was vivid. Seemed like you 
went down to one of those slipper 
houses and a yellow fiend trapped you 
and it took me a week to find you, and 
then—” Bob bent his curly head to 
kiss me again. “I wish you wouldn’t 
go, Kittiwinks. Not unless I’m with 
you.” 

“What nonsense! Forget your stu- 
pid dream and take me to Chang Foo’s 
for dinner.” 

Little Tsien Chu, fresh and subtly- 
scented as an Oriental blossom in her 
white jacket and trousers, greeted us 
with a smile and we forgot the disa- 
greeable incident in our epicurean de- 
light over some new honeyed ginger 
and Chow Ming that she brought for 
our approval. 

* o* * * ok 

“If Mr. Robbins comes home to din- 
ner before I do,” I said to the maid, 
“tell him I have gone to Chinatown 
for some new slippers.” I smiled 
rather maliciously to myself and went 
gayly out the door. How slowly and 
how sadly would I have gone had I 
known then what I know now. Serene 
in the consciousness of a becoming 
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new blue hat and veil, and with no 
faintest premonition of evil, I threaded 
my way through the fast-darkening 
streets of little shops and teahouses. 
Quaint tipped-up gables and peaked 
roofs silhouetted themselves against 
the glow of the west. A weird dis- 
cordance of Eastern music came from 
a temple-like building across the nar- 
row way. I strolled along reciting 
softly to myself a much-loved verse 
that seemed to belong to the picture 
before me: 

“On the evil twilight, rose and star and 

silver 
Steals a song that long ago, in Singa- 


pore they sang 

Fragrant of spices, of insense and 
opium 

Cinnamon and aconite, the betel and 
the bhang.” 


I paused here to chat to a sleepily 
carolling canary and there to examine 
a bit of colorful work or a curiously- 
strung rope of beads. Suddenly a 
flash of wonderful blue, the iridescent 
blue of a peacock’s breast, caught my 
eye. It was the toe of a slipper from 
Tai Ping. Tai Ping, 

“so glamorous and gay 

Where night is of blue 

And of silver the day.” 


Some sloe-eyed girl had worked 
into this dainty footwear all the mys- 
tery and beauty of her land. I must 
have those slippers. The very thing 
for my new blue kimona. 

The jovial face of old Lung Sing 
peered out the door and beamed at my 
approach. He had reason to beam. 
Many of Bob’s hard-earned dollars had 
gone into his fat hands. “Four dollar 
hop,” he grinned affably to my in- 
quiry concerning the slippers. 

“Only four and a half? Give them 
to me.” Old Lung Sing exploded in 
metallic Chinese to the shiny-faced 
clerk who grinned at me in what I 
amazedly noticed was a most familiar 
manner. .“Oily Oriental,” I thought 
disgustedly, and turned to speak to 
Lung Sing. The affable grin had 
changed to a leer. He approached me 
with a conciliating smirk. “You come 


me?” he asked. “Come my place. I 
give much slipper. Much beads—” 

“You old beast,” I retorted indig- 
nantly. “I come nowhere. I’m going 
home. Give me my slippers.” I 
stretched an impatient hand across the 
counter, but the oily clerk, at a glance 
from Lung Sing, had glided to the rear 
of the shop and now stood with his 
hand on the tassled cord of a gong 
which hung from the ceiling. “You 
come,” chortled Lung Sing, and sud- 
denly pinioned my arms at my sides, 
his devilish assistant pulled the gong 
cord and in horror-struck silence I felt 
the floor beneath me move and I slid 
into absolute darkness. 

How long I had slept I shall never 
know. My head was heavy and dull 
and my mouth seemed full of black 
velvet. Through leaden-weighted eye- 
lids I surveyed the tiny room in which 
I lay. Its walls were beautiful with 
soft-hued draperies. The couch was 
equally gorgeous in a black and orange 
cover stiff with gold embroidery, as 
was the blue Chinese suit I wore. Two 
exquisitely carved teakwood stands 
occupied opposite corners. On one 
stood a curiously wrought candle 
holder in which two low-burning yel- 
low candles glowed; on the other a 
cone of incense was smouldering in 
the hands of a hideous little bronze 
figure that made me shudder at its 
dreadful likeness to the rotund form 
of old Lung Sing. 

Think of the devil and he always 
comes. The curtain at the end of the 
room was softly raised and the yellow 
face of Lung Sing appeared, wreathed 
in a sardonic grin. 

“You no like my place? No want 
come, come anyhow!” he exulted. 

“You fiend,” I sputtered angrily as 
he came nearer. “You yellow pup!” 
He paused to chuckle at this. “No. 
No pup. Ol’ yellow dog. White man 
say, ‘ev’ly dog has a day’. This my 
day.” 

He hesitated as I rose to my knees. 
teeth clenched and every nail bared 
for action should he come within reach. 
“Ho,” he grunted. “I send you some- 
thing make you feel more lik.” He 
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shuffled out between the curtains and 
I heard the click of the bolt on the out- 
side of the door the hangings con- 
cealed. 

I sank back exhausted. How iong 
had I been in this gruesome hole and 
how should I escape? Common sense 
told me that a hand to hand struggle 
with old Lung Sing would be worse 
than useless, for in spite of his super- 
fluous flesh and flabby cheeks, he was 
far stronger than I, and I should only 
incur his anger and there was no way 
of knowing what new horror that might 
mean. And Bob? What of his mis- 
ery and the agonizing hours through 
which he must be living. If I had only 
obeyed him! Thank heaven I had 
told the maid where I was going so 
he would at least have the search nar- 
rowed down to Chinatown without loss 
of time. But these Orientals with 
their cunning ways and their secret 
passages were more than a match for 
any policeman. Where was my prison 
located and how had I reached it? But 
I could remember nothing from the 
moment the blackness of the cellar be- 
low Lung Sing’s shop had enfolded 


me. 
The bolt clicked, and with appre- 
hensive eyes I watched the curtain. A 
copper tray with a sam shu cup and a 
black bowl came first, then there 
peeped in above it the shining almond 
eyes of Tsien Chu, immaculate as ever 
in her crisp white jacket and trousers. 
I leaped from the couch with a gasp 
of relief. Here was help sooner than 
could have been dreamed. Catching 
Tsien Chu by one slender arm I breath- 
lessly attempted to tell her everything 
in one wild outburst. She nodded and 
smiled in her pretty way, but seemed 
entirely unimpressed. “Oh, Tsien 
Chu,” I pleaded, “get me out of here. 
I'll do anything you wish. I’ll educate 
you. I'll pay you—” She brightened 
visibly. “You pay me? How much?” 
“Whatever you ask,” I promised 
rashly. “Anything. Only lead me out 
of this awful place before that beast 
comes back!” 
“I wait on his ladies midnight to 
morning. He send you nice medicine,” 


MONTHLY 


chanted Tsien Chu, indicating the tray. 
“Make sleepy.” 

“Ugh,” I shuddered. “Tsien Chu, if 
you only—” 

“No worry,” she reassured me, “I 
get you out. See! He think you push 
me out of way!” and with one swoop 
she scattered the tray and its burden 
over the floor, overturned the teak- 
wood stand with its sickening incense 
still burning, and knocked one candle 
out of its socket. With another dex- 
trous movement she pulled the cover 
of the couch awry and jerked a hang- 
ing from the wall. 

“Now,” she breathed, “go down hall 
to big door. Then through dark alley 
to street. Then you are in lights again. 
But you pay me?” 

“Indeed I'll pay you well,” I prom- 
ised, 

“Go quick. He come soon.” And 
little Tsien Chu fell back on the couch 
in so realistic an attitude of uncon- 
sciousness from choking or other foul 
play that for a moment I was fright- 
ened for her. Then, realizing that she 
was merely preparing the stage for 
old Lung Sing, I slipped under the cur- 
tain and sped softly down the hall. 
The “big door” was too big for my 
feeble weight, and I had almost de- 
spaired of my liberty when I felt it 
swung open from the outside and the 
burly form of a policeman loomed be- 
fore me in the half-light of the alley. 

“What the devil’s goin’ on here?” 
queried a gruff Irish voice. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” I pant- 
ed. “Take me home, won't you ?” 

“Sufferin’ snakes! It’s a white wo- 
man!” gasped my rescuer. Then he 
added sternly,“ And who are you and 
what do you be doin’ down here in 
Chinktown in the dead of night? An- 
swer me that.” 

An inkling of the suspicion in his 
mind came to me, and across my brain 
the dreadful newspaper headlines, the 
vision of harassing reporters, and the 
mess that would be made of the matter 
should it ever come to public notice. 
Spurred to new strength I turned and 
fled along the dark alley. I could hear 
the heavy feet of the policeman pound- 
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ing along behind me, gaining at every 
step. An automobile stood at the end 
of the alley. From its outline I knew 
it to be a Buick. I could drive a 
Buick. Heaven help me to reach it 
before——. At that instant the pon- 
derous hand of the Irishman fell on 
my shoulder, I gave one wild shriek— 


* % ad * * 


“What the devil?” But it was Bob’s 
voice, not the policeman’s. “I'll stand 
for a lot, but this is too much,” he 
said half crossly. ““You’ve been bounc- 
ing around here and moaning and 
groaning like a kid with the toothache 
for ten minutes, but I knew it was that 
Chow Ming you ate last night. You 


drank too much tea, too, and I told 
you at the time you wouldn’t sleep. 
But when you begin to yell, ‘Help, 


Help!’ at three o’clock in the morning 
and in a respectable apartment house, 
it is the limit. You'll have the 
place raided by the police if you don’t 
learn to eat sensible suppers. Now 
turn over and go to sleep.” 

“But Bob, I was just dreaming—” 

“Tell me in the morning,” he said 


sleepily. 
us ok ok ae Ba 

It was a week before I ventured into 
Lung Sing’s shop for the much needed 
slippers for my blue kimona. I found 
his genial grin as good-natured as ever 
and his courteous clerk guiltless of any 
sinister expression. As for Tsien Chu, 
her Oriental calm almost deserted her 
at the sight of the tip I left beside my 
plate after our next dinner at Chang 
Foo’s. You see, she did not under- 
stand that I had cause for gratitude. 





HOLD FAST 


Hold fast, for our cause is just, 
We must not lose in the fight, 

But give to the world full freedom from lust, 
Replace deepest wrong with right. 


Hold fast, for the foe is near, 
The battle is not yet won, 

With never a thought of danger or fear, 
Complete the good work begun. 


Hold fast, give aid, give cheer 

To these peoples in darkness thrown, 
On the altar their all is laid, 

Help them to retrieve their own. 


Hold fast, we have set our hands 
To the task, we'll the task achieve, 
And the sordid souls of these savage bands 
Will their full reward receive. 


Hold fast, for our cause is just, 
Greed and might to oblivion hurl, 
With thanks to God in whose name we trust, 
The banner of peace unfurl. 


ANNA M. BAKER. 
Jan.-3 





At Kapu---An Hawaiian Story 


By Roger Sprague 


REPORT of trouble on the 

Kapu plantation had been re- 

ceived at Howard Palma’s of- 

fice in Toorak that morning, 
about the time the doors were opened. 
“They're taking our men. We can’t 
handle the crop,” came the telephone 
message. Phil Palma had been dep- 
uted to “go out and straighten up the 
tangle.” 

Cederborg, master of the schooner 
“Aloha,” who was in the office at the 
time, had offered Palma the use of his 
power-boat as the quickest means of 
getting there. He also volunteered to 
pilot the boat himself, remarking that 
he thought he’d “like to take a run 
out to the plantation.” The two men 
walked together to Borneo pier, where 
the “Aloha” lay loading sugar for San 
Francisco. 

As they entered the pier-shed it was 
rumbling with noise—the tramping of 
horses, the cries of the stevedores, and 
the rolling of four-horse drays coming 
from the warehouses. From an inter- 
island steamer which grappled the 
schooner’s side, sacks of sugar were 
being hoisted to the rattling and creak- 
ing of cargo-booms and steam winches, 
to be swung across the rail and low- 
ered into the “Aloha’s” hold, half a 
score at a time; while at the hatchways 
stood alert, quick-eyed tally-clerks, in 
white duck and deep sun-helmets, tal- 
ly-cards in hand, checking ezch sling- 
load. Cederborg, paying no attention 
to anything but the matter in hand, 
led the way straight across the schoon- 
er’s deck to where a side-ladder hung; 
they climbed down to the launch and 
were away in a minute. Although the 
distance to the plantation was sixty 
miles, the sea was so smooth that they 
made the run in two hours. 


The Kapu plantation lay in the ex- 
treme northeastern corner of the is- 
land, where a long, low plain, a mile 
wide, edged the land. The day before 
a heavy draft of laborers had been 
taken from Kapu, to work on the forti- 
fications at the Naval Station; and 
when the boat reached the landing the 
sun was glaring down on a succession 
of fields where the cane stood ten feet 
high, ripe and ready for the harvest, 
with not a man at work. At the wharf 
a few men were loading a launch for 
Toorak. When Palma asked for the 
overseer, referring to him by the nat- 
ive term, “head luna,” they pointed up - 
the road to the office. 

As he walked up the road, Ceder- 
borg looked around him curiously, for, 
although he owned stock in the com- 
pany, this was his first visit to the 
plantation. He saw that the office 
was a low, frame structure, very 
plainly built, with a shallow veran- 
dah. A row of shade trees grew be- 
fore it. Within the verandah stood 
Hendricks, the overseer of Kapu. 

Dressed in a suit of white duck and 
wearing a broad-brimmed Panama hat, 
he had just risen from a long rattan 
chair. Men on horseback were dash- 
ing up to make reports. and dashing 
off again. The overseer’s face had a 
worried look, but it cleared as he saw 
Palma. 

“Have you brought us any more 
men?” was almost the first thing he 
said. 

“Not a man—so far, 
swered. 

For a minute while they talked, con- 
ferring in low tones, Cederborg was 
neglected. He eyed the overseer as 
he stood there, framed in the dark 
square of the office door—a_ short, 


” 


Palma an- 
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stout, smooth-shaven, sun-burned man, 
his broad-brimmed hat shading a 
round, heavily-lined face. His white 
linen suit was immaculate—nowhere 
stained with the green of sugar-cane; 
his high laced shoes, of tan leather, 
seemed never to have been spattered 
with the red mud of the irrigation 
ditches. In Cederborg’s mind rose the 
question whether such an overseer 
wasn’t more ornamental than useful. 

A Portuguese servant had been plac- 
ing a light bamboo table on the veran- 
dah, and arranging three rattan chairs 
around it. Now he was bringing iced 
drinks. With a cordial smile Hen- 
dricks invited Palma and Cederborg 
to “sit down and cool off,” stretching 
his own feet luxuriously as he took a 
chair. It was decidedly pleasant, rest- 
ing there, sipping iced drinks and stir- 
ring the languid air with light Chinese 
fans. The green sweep of the cane- 
fields stretched before them; the blue 
Pacific Ocean lay in the offing; the 
tang of the trade-wind was in their 
nostrils. There came to their ears the 
echoing rumble of machinery along 
with the grinding crunch of the rollers 
through which the cane was being fed, 
for directly across the road rose the 
high white sides and tall black stacks 
of the mill. 

“How many men did you lose ?” was 
Palma’s next question. 

“A hundred—all Japs.” 

“But you still have the Chinese and 
Koreans.” 

“Yes, such as they are. But they’re 
not much use as cane-cutters. You 
know the Japanese attend to all that.” 

“Well; what have you done?” 

“Taken Chinese and Koreans off 
the irrigation work, all I could spare, 
and put them to cutting cane. But 
they’re making a poor job of it.” 

“I expect they are. Confound the 
luck. A hundred of our best men 
gone.” 

“Why .can’t the naval people pick 
on someone else?” 

“Hang the naval commander! If 
these islands had a Government of 
their own, we’d not be having our men 
stolen.” 


“Take care, Mr. Palma. What sort 
of talk do you call that?” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Well, sounds like sedition.” 

“Sedition! Oh, Lord.” Obviously 
his words had been no more than the 
hasty utterance of a boy—sore, dis- 
gruntled, put out by the turn affairs 
had taken. 

By this time the glasses were empty. 
“Here, boy,” called Hendricks, “Fill 
these.” 

“Never mind,” Palma interrupted. 
“Let’s go to the fields and size things 
up.” 

Already he was walking down the 
steps. But Hendricks made no move- 
ment. “What’s your hurry, Mr. Pal- 
ma?” he inquired. “We have all day.” 

“All day! I want to get back to 
Toorak!” 

“Oh, the carnival’s calling you, is 
it? We mutts who live on the planta- 
tion have to get our carnival out of a 
bottle—or go without.” He rose lazily 
and came down the steps. 

Hendricks was used to having a free 
hand. Most sugar plantations have a 
resident manager, but Howard Palma’s 
idea had been to manage the Kapu 
plantation himself, through the over- 
seer, “and so save the expense of a 
$10,000 man.” 

The three men started up the road. 
As they marched side by side, they 
made an even graduation in size:— 
Cederborg, a blond Norse giant; Pal- 
ma, six feet and athletic; Hendricks. 
short and soft. The two visitors walked 
slowly, to keep time with the over- 
seer’s steps. 

As they moved along, Palma was 
closely observing the way in which the 
plantation had been handled. He com- 
pared each field with a blue-print 
which showed its acreage and distance 
from the mill. When he looked the 
the ground over, he saw that Hen- 
dricks had been keeping everything in 
perfect order. In fact, neatness and 
order were Hendricks’ strong points. 
Whether he was planning a new irriga- 
tion ditch, installing a pumping plant, 
or hoisting a new set of stacks 
into place above the furnaces of 
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the mill, the work must be done with 
meticulous precision. In the mill he 
permitted no cane to go through the 
rollers unstripped of its leaves. As 
each field was harvested, his cutting- 
gangs carefully stripped the cane be- 
fore loading it on the cars. Nothing 
was wasted, if Hendricks could help 
it. If anything was lost on the plan- 
tation, it must be found. If any work 
failed to pass inspection, it must be re- 
peated. But men claimed that his 
methods required so much time and 
labor that they wasted more money 
than the slap-dash methods of a care- 
lessly managed plantation. 

They were walking past a field 
when Palma stopped. 

“See here, Mr. Hendricks,” he be- 
gan, “is this your only way of harvest- 
ing sugar-cane?” They had come in 
plain view of a gang of Koreans, who, 
herded by a native gang-boss, were 
cutting and hand-stripping the cane in 
the way Hendricks prescribed. A line 
of cane-cars stood close by, on a port- 
able track which had been laid into 
the field. The stripped canes were be- 
ing piled in alternate cars. The other 
cars were being filled with leaves, 
which would go to feed the furnaces 
in the mill. 

Hendricks answered  boastfully, 
“That’s my only way—and isn’t it a 
daisy? No bug-juice goes through 
our mill. It’s all pure sugar-juice com- 
ing from our rollers. And nothing is 
wasted.” 

“Yes—but just at present, isn’t there 
a scarcity of time? The season’s half 
over.” 

“T know it.” 

“And there’s a scarcity of men.” 

“There sure is.” 

“And there’s a lot of cane waiting to 
be cut.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why not use a quicker meth- 
od—for the time being ?” 

“Because I always aim to do a good 
job, if I do it at all; that’s how I get 
results,” Hendricks replied with spirit. 
“T know it takes a few more men,” and 
he gestured to where the sweating Ko- 
reans slashed and carried in the blis- 


tering sun, “and a little more time— 
but the company gets the benefit. 
There are no shutdowns in our mill— 
nothing gets clogged—never any 
spoiled juice. Where will you find 
another plantation where the work’s so 
well done? You've been away at col- 
lege too long, Mr. Palma,” squeezing 
the young man’s arm. “Ask any sugar 
chemist in the islands which mill runs 
the cleanest juice and turns out the 
purest sugar. Isn’t that a record to be 
proud of P” 

“In a way, itis. But it seems to me 
that you are managing this plantation 
for the benefit of the refineries. All 
of the sugar goes to San Francisco to 
be refined, anyhow. So what’s the 
use?” 

“What’s the use? Is there no use 
in avoiding shut-downs? Is there no 
use in saving the juice, instead of 
spoiling it and throwing it away by the 
ton ?” 

“That’s all very fine. But condi- 
tions aren’t so fierce at the other mills, 
in spite of their slap-dash methods. 
And here are a hundred men doing 
the work of twenty! And these are 
war-times, when labor is scarce! 
We've never made a very heavy pro- 
fit, using your methods. Your effi- 
ciency is too expensive. Mr. Hen- 
dricks—too expensive!” 

“Hang the expense!” 

“That seems to be your motto.” 

“Suppose we have trouble in the 
boiling—the mill shuts down—no su- 
gar comes out—how much money 
would you make then?” 

“But in the mills where they run the 
cane through the rollers, with leaves, 
trash and all, they don’t have many 
shut-downs.” 

“And what are they producing? 
What are they furnishing the con- 
sumer? Bug-juice—not sugar!” 

“We've covered that ground already. 
The refinery takes care of that end.” 

“Then my methods are not satis- 
factory.” 

“Your methods are too rigid, Mr. 
Hendricks. They’re all right in some 
ways—but you must learn to adapt 
them.” 
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“Adapt them be blanked! Perhaps 
you'd like to take charge of the plan- 
tation yourself!’ 

“That’s what I’m here for. And I'll 
commence by getting rid of all this 
hand-stripping. And I'll take the 
leaves off the cane, too.” 

“How ?” 

“By burning them off. I'll begin at 
once. Hendricks, call your men off 
that field.” 

The overseer grinned. 

“Papa sends his little boy out to 
play with the plantation, does he? And 
the little boy thinks he'll begin by 
burning it up!” He lifted his hand 
and continued in a harsher tone, “No, 
Mr. Palma, I won’t do it. I guess you 
and I will have to come to an under- 
standing, right now. I’m in charge of 
this plantation, and I don’t intend to 
take orders from you.” 

“Then take that.” 

Palma’s right hand cracked against 
Hendricks’ face, as his left hand 
caught him by the collar. “We'll see 
who’s the little boy,” and he whirled 
Hendricks through a half-circle, al- 
most lifting him from his feet. “Now, 
will you call in those men?” 

For a minute the three men posed 
there on the road—the overseer, pale 
and confused; Palma, angry and in- 
sulted, all his hot native blood aroused, 
Cederborg grinning as he watched the 
tableau. Then MHendricks lifted a 
whistle to his lips. The native gang- 
boss caught the signal and shouted to 
his men. As they dropped their work, 
he led them toward the road. Each 
man carried his cane-knife. 

The cane-knife of the Ladrones, like 
the “bolo” of the Philippines and the 
“machete” of Cuba, is a formidable 
weapon—half as long as a man’s arm, 
enormously heavy, and sharp as a ra- 
zor. 

As they approached, Hendricks sud- 
denly shouted, “Help! help!” 

Unacquainted with Palma and see- 
ing their overseer in the grip of a 
stranger, the men believed him to be 
the victim of an assault, and broke 
into a run, lifting their knives as they 
came on. 


“Now you have them,” Hendricks 
snarled. “And they have you.” 

“Not by a damned sight!” exclaimed 
Cederborg, and he dragged out his 
“gat” as he called ita forty-four 
caliber automatic. “Stop those men— 
or I'll drop you.” 

Hendricks lifted his hand. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I was only 
joking.” 

Then he called to the native boss 
“Hold your men.” He swallowed 
hesitated—and decided to accept the 
situation. “This is the owner’s son, 
Mr. Palma. You'll take orders from 
him, so long as he’s here.” 

The native seemed puzzled, but he 
turned and shouted an order in their 
own language to his men. They low- 
ered their knives and stopped by the 
side of the road, a confused, jabbering 
group of swarthy men, clothed in blue 
cotton and high, laced shoes, their 
heads covered with cheap cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Palma spoke in a low tone to the 
overseer, “I’ll have to hold you for a 
hostage, Hendricks.” 

“All right. I surrender. 
when I’m beat.” 

Palma turned to the native boss. 
Speaking in Ladronian, he asked, 
“Have you ever burned off a field?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Never mind. I know the method. 
Have your mén bring straw from the 
stables.” 

The order was passed. 

Within five minutes Palma had the 
situation in hand. Leaving Hendricks 
in the grip of Cederborg, he was run- 
ning wherever he was needed—to the 
windward side of the field, to super- 
vise the laying of the straw; to the lee- 
ward side, to station a gang of Chin- 
ese who would beat out any sparks 
which might lodge among the young 
cane; then back to the mill, to order 
more cane-cars. In an hour he was 
ready to begin burning. 

A swath of straw had been laid all 
along the windward edge of the field. 
Now, when the Koreans touched 
matches to it at twenty points at once, 
it instantly began to smoke and flicker. 


I know 
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Presently jets of flame began to run 
up the canes, consuming the leaves. 
The blaze spread; the field was on 
fire; and the fire was driving with the 
wind, cracking, snapping, roaring, ap- 
parently consuming everything before 
it. But it only took the leaves. The 
thick sugar-cane, heavy with juice, 
was barely singed. With a gang of 
Chinese beating out the sparks which 
fell in the next field, Palma looked ap- 
provingly on, from where he stood on 
a cane-car. 

Hendricks saw that Palma was mas- 
ter of the situation. Cederborg saw it 
too, and he released the overseer, who 
walked back to the office. When he 
reached the verandah, he called the 
Portuguese servant who had served 
the iced drinks. 

“Joe,” he said, “that fellow Palma’s 
no good.” 

“No good, sir!” 

“You heard us talking, while we 
were sitting here, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You heard Palma damning the 
Government for taking men from the 
plantation.” 

“Yes, sir. Made my blood boil.” 

“And you could testify to what he 
said.” 


“Yes, sir. I'd like to see him go be- 
hind the bars; get it good and plenty.” 

“Here’s a dollar for you, Joe. Come 
to Toorak with me next week, and 
we'll interview the secret service. But 
don’t say anything now.” 

He subsided into a long rattan chair 
which stood on the verandah. He knew 
that he was not needed in the fields, so 
long as Palma was on the plantation. 
From where he was resting he saw that 
a fresh field had been fired. The 
sound came cracking through the sul- 
try air. 

The field was burning furiously. 
White clouds of smoke rolled slowly 
away before the wind. Below the 
smoke rose the crimson glare of flames 
leaping and glowing, an intense rosy 
red, even under the full light of the 
tropical day. 

The first field lay a blackened waste. 
Gangs of Chinese laborers were being 
rushed down the road, to harvest it, 
for all the cane must go through the 
mill within two days—or be lost. 

Hendricks realized perfectly that he 
had been beaten—at least for that day. 
But there were other days coming. He 
was thinking of them when he mut- 
tered, “He’s been talking sedition— 
I'll get him for that.” 





WHEN FANCY WEAVES DREAMS 


When Fancy weaves her wond’rous dreams, 
And casts o’er me her mystic spells, 
She lures me far from fretful schemes 
To blissful bournes where Lost Youth dwells. 


The winding trails again I tread, 

While cross the sun-browned hills I fare; 
Unclouded is the sky o’erhead, 

Once more my heart is free from care. 


I gaze on fields of golden grain, 
Enraptured by the reapers’ songs; 
I loiter “long the wood-lined lane 
And grieve no more o’er suffered wrongs. 


BuRTON JACKSON WYMAN. 





A Native of the Western Sea 


By Belle Willey Gue 


HERE is a kind of game that 

tests the prowess and endur- 

ance of the hunter—a kind of 

game that is neither “flesh, fish 

nor fowl”—that neither walks nor runs 

upon the ground, nor swims within the 
waters, nor flies through the air. 

The edible portions of this strange 
creature, when properly cooked, are as 
dainty and delicious as it is possible 
for meat to be. 

A novice, wandering along the rocky 
coast where this game thrives, might 
easily mistake the strong shell, cov- 
ered with mosses and seaweeds and in- 
crusted with barnacles that make their 
homes, each within its own tiny apart- 
ment, upon its surface, for a portion of 
the rugged shore itself; indeed, even 
one who has become accustomed to 
the appearance of the abalone shell 
often attempts to dislodge a portion of 
the rock where it clings and which it 
so closely resembles. This resemblance 
no doubt is a part of its protection 
against those who would make it their 
prey. Like the changing coat of the 
chameleon, the outside of the abalone 
shell, in the rough, seems to accord 
with the colors nearest to it; the sen- 
sitive, fringe-like feelers of the aba- 
lone which extend all around the outer 
margin of the’ shell look exactly like 
the sea-lichens that cover the rock 
around it. 

No matter how much an inquisitive 
stranger may poke at this queer, puck- 
ered edge or pull off or pry loose the 
sea-mosses on the back of the shell, 
the abalone will not try to run away. 

It is certain that it can move very 
quickly, turning to the right and then 
to the left, or vice versa, springing 
over the rocks by the suction of its 
feelers, but it never seems to save its 


life in this way, depending entirely 
upon its staying power. And well may 
it do so, for, so firmly does it cling to 
the rock that human beings have been 
known to lose their lives while at- 
tempting to dislodge it from its rest- 
ing place with a bare hand. The 
strength it is capable of is wonderful, 
and, having placed a hand beneath the 
abalone shell, one may be held there 
until the rising tide engulfs him, un- 
less one is brave and strong and 
thoughtful enough to employ some 
sort of rude surgery in dismembering 
the hand that has been caught. 

For this reason abalone hunters are 
armed with some sturdy instrument of 
steel or iron. A screw-driver from an 
automobile tool-case will answer the 
purpose, but about the best thing to 
use is a leaf from an old wagon or 
buggy spring; the bend of it and the 
spring of it seem to help in the work. 
Of course, a stout stick, vigorously ap- 
plied, may, in time, push the mollusk 
off the rock if one happens to see it 
where the water is not too deep. 

But the real abalone hunter goes 
into deep water—he wades out to a 
rock that looks hopeful—usually cov- 
ered by the long grass that grows at 
the bottom of the sea. He is pro- 
tected as to hands and arms, but often 
not impeded by nether garments. He 
watches the breakers, feels under the 
rock until he finds the rough, rounded 
surface that he is in search of, then, 
with tool in one hand and the other 
one free to grab the game, he ducks 
and dives, buffetted by the waves and 
feeling his way carefully over the un- 
seen and slippery rocks; often only 
the hair of his head and, perhaps, the 
tip of one ear, are visible, and, some- 
times, these, too, go under the water. 
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It is the dash and battle with nature, 
the acquiring of a glorious appetite, 
that attract him, even more than the 
stubborn resistance of the game or the 
food that it affords. 

According to the laws of California, 
the abalone, whether red, green or 
pink, must not be taken from the water 
and carried away unless it measures 
from sixteen to eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Prying the shell from the rock sel- 
dom injures the creature within it, and 
so the hunter, if he is in doubt as to 
the legality, measures the shell, and in 
case he finds it too small, he puts the 
game back into its native element to 
grow up to the regulation size. 

Only ten abalones are allowed to 
each hunter each day, and it is not 
legal to sell them at any time, but one 
can give away the meat and keep the 
shell or give the shell and all if he 
prefers to do so. 

The closed season for abalones is 
very short, but they are amply pro- 
tected by the tides of the sea in which 
they live. It is only at low tide that 
the most daring hunter ventures out 
to the abalone rocks. Minus tides only 
come a few times during the year and 
last but a short time when they do 
come. The ocean claims its own along 
the shore and human beings are driven 
before its advancing waters. 

But men and women are not the only 
enemies of the abalone. Barnacles in- 
fest its outer surface and it is attacked 
by various animalculae, some of which 
cause its shell to have what is known 
as abalone blisters; sometimes these 
grow to the size of an inch or more in 
height and two or three inches in 
length and width on the inside of the 
shell, penetrating the flesh of the in- 
habitant and causing the meat to turn 
dark. Within these blisters and also 
in the stomach or alimentary canal are 
sometimes found abalone pearls which 
when polished are very iridescent and 
beautiful. 

The abalone is a species of mol- 
lusca, apparently without intelligence, 
and without any of the five senses ex- 
cept that of touch. It varies in size 
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from less than an inch to six inches in 
diameter. It does not thrive in cold, 
exposed water, but seems especially to 
delight in the deep places along the 
Pacific Coast. It cannot live in fresh 
water, as has been shown when flood 
waters of rivers have ran into the sea; 
thousands of abalones have been killed 
in this manner at times of heavy rains 
along the shore. 

The edible portion of the abalone 
is from two to four inches wide, from 
three to five inches long, and from 
two to four inches in thickness. This 
is a solid piece of white meat resem- 
bling the hard part of the oyster, some- 
times called its ear. There has never 
been anything more tough and unin- 
viting than this meat if improperly 
prepared. If one should attempt to 
boil it to a state of tenderness the re- 
sult would surely be disastrous and 
disappearing. The longer it would 
be cooked the tougher it would 
become. Those who have tried to 
eat it after it has been improperly 
cooked will be apt to disagree with me 
when I say that there is no mea* more 
delicate in flavor when prepaved in 
some such way as I am about to de- 
scribe, 

As soon as the abalone has been 
taken from the shell the stomach and 
alimentary canal should be removed 
and the remaining portion should be 
placed on something solid and struck 
a quick heavy blow. This kills the 
creature and relaxes the muscles. Then 
it should be dropped into boiling water 
and allowed to remain there for one 
minute—never longer. This treatment 
makes the abalone tender and it may 
then be prepared for the table in vari- 
ous ways. Abalone loaf is made by 
grinding the meat until it is minced 
into very small portions, when it is 
mixed with cracker crumbs and egg, 
seasoned with salt and pepper and 
beaten until it becomes a light, spongy 
mass; this is spread out in a large bak- 
ing pan which has been previously 
placed in a hot oven and into which a 
goodly portion of olive oil has been 
poured. The baking must be done very 
quickly; it will not take more than ten 
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minutes, and the loaf should be taken 
out of the oven as soon as the bottom 
of it has become a rich, golden brown. 
This mass, prepared as above, instead 
of being baked, may be made into 
patty-cakes and fried quickly. Also, 
tomatoes may be added to the mixture 
before baking, giving the loaf a pecu- 
liar and pleasing taste. 

Abalone chowder may be made 
from the minced bits of meat, using 
them in place of minced clams, with 
browned, minced bacon, potatoes, on- 
ion and cream with the proper season- 
ing. 

Abalone steak is made by vigor- 
ously pounding thick slices of the 
meat—one abalone may be cut into 
two or three slices; these will be a 
little longer than wide; these slices 
may be dipped into strong vinegar or 
into beaten egg, then they should be 
rolled in flour, meal or cracker crumbs, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, accord- 
ing to taste, and fried. The oil or 
grease in which the meat is to be fried 
should be very hot when it is put into 
the pan, and the heat must be strong 
and steady. As soon as the outer sur- 
face of the steak has become a golden 
brown the abalone should be taken up, 
as the one important part is that the 
meat must not be over the fire long. 

The abalone shell is shaped like an 
ear, as if listening, continually, to the 
song of the sea. It has many perfora- 
tions or breathing holes a short dis- 
tance from its longer margin. These 
openings are various in number and 
size; they are like closed windows, 
tightly shuttered, sometimes; just why 
and when these blinds are taken down 
is a mystery, as the very smallest shell 
may have as many as sixteen perfora- 
tions, whereas a large one may have 
but four or five of them. 

Empty abalone shells of various 
sizes have been discovered lying on 
the sand where the breakers have cast 
them .up out of the sea. Some meas- 
uring as much as twenty-five inches in 
circumference have been found. 


The outer surfaces of these shells, 
whether inhabited or deserted, are 
rough and stained and dark, but they 
may be made into things of marvelous 
beauty by polishing. They are very 
hard, and yet very delicate, so that 
great care as well as strength is nec- 
essary to the work. This may be done 
with an emery-wheel and sand-paper 
or a file may take the place of the 
emery-wheel, but much more time is 
required when the former instrument 
is used. No two shells are exactly 
alike. The black abalones lack some 
of the varieties of color possessed by 
the red, pink and green varieties, but 
all are capable of being highly pol- 
ished. 

Many articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, have been made from these 
shells, and the shells, themselves, pol- 
ished and cleaned, have been used in 
place of dishes. Salads and some 
kinds of fruit can be successfully 
served in them, and they are very 
dainty and pretty used as receptacles 
for pop-corn and for nut dishes. 

Both the inner and outer surfaces 
of the abalone shell are hidden away 
from the eyes of mankind by nature, 
but when the creature has been taken 
from the inside and the rough surface 
has been rubbed away from the out- 
side, its beauty is revealed. There are 
delicately-shaded tracings as if de- 
signed by fairy fingers with pencils 
dipped in the sunsets and bathed by 
the morning dews. There are tiny, 
castellated pictures and drawings of 
butterflies and heads of animals as 
well as of feathered creatures with 
wings outspread as if flying through 
a rarefied ether. There are perfect 
imitations of different kinds of leaves 
and dainty mosaics done as exquisitely 
as if a feather from a sea-bird’s wing 
had been wielded by an artist who had 
at command all the colors of the rain- 
bow and all the sheen of the ocean 
with the dancing lights and shadows 
of all the sunny days and all the moon- 
lit nights. 





Doctor, Hand Me the Broth 


By Fiswoode Tarleton 


ME. HARDINOT, a singer, is 
M giving a dinner party for a 
few friends and celebrities. 
Men and women noted for one 
thing or another. Toasts are offered 
touching men and the war. Repartee 
flashes. Everybody is having their 
fling. 
At last someone says, “Sugrue, tell 
us a story.” 
“A story, a story,” they all cry. 
Sugrue is a nuerologist attached to 
an overseas regiment but has recently 
been invalided home because of a Ger- 
man shell that brought death and new 
agonies to a field hospital before 
Ypres. 
“A story!” he says. 
listen.” 


“Well, then, 


* * ok 


One day my friend Cother, an ar- 
tillery Captain with a command sev- 
eral miles down the battle line drop- 
ped in at our hospital for a chat. We 
talked and smoked. 

“This hellish business of war is get- 
ting the best of me,” he finally said. 
“T must get away for a while, or else 
go mad. It is not my body but my 
wits that are shot to pieces. Why not 
obtain leave for tomorrow and join me 
in a motor trip. Anywhere you please 
so it is away from this incessant roar 
of guns. I will get the Commandant’s 
car. I will arrange everything, only 
say that you will come.” 

I had not seen much of Cother of 
late, who was like a brother, true to 
the death. Besides, I too, needed a 
change, so I agreed at once. 

It was cold, I can tell you, that De- 
cember morning we started from the 
hospital. The wind rushed past our 
faces like so many knives. Frost set- 
tled on the lids of our eyes until the 


tears streamed down our cheeks. We 
could scarcely see. 

The sun was coming up, a red ball 
through the smoke curtains hanging 
over the enemy’s first line. Already 
our army planes were heading this way 
and that or had ascended so high they 
looked like fixed specks in the sky. 
On we sped, faster and faster until the 
motor purred and the rear end of the 
car swung to first one side of the road 
then to the other, while stray shells 
from Fritz tore out great craters in the 
snow fields ahead and behind. 

But you want to hear the story. 

After a while we entered a valley. 
We forded a frozen stream and as- 
cended a winding hillside road. At 
last we came to a village. In front of 
a house made of rough stones and with 
a thatched roof, a crowd of people had 
gathered, stamping their feet in the 
snow, blowing on their fingers and 
talking so fast the steam poured from 
their mouths. 

“Is somebody dead, or 
Cother remarked. 

“There is something the matter, or 
why do they stand there and freeze,” 
I replied. 

“Anyhow it wouldn’t hurt to find 
out,” he said. 

Stopping the car in front of the 
house, Cother called to an old woman, 
“Grandmother, what is the fuss ?” 

The old woman tilted her head. 
closed one eye like this, and clicked 
her gums. Then she told us the trou- 
ble. 

It seemed that a young woman of 
the village, whose man was killed in 
action at Verdun, was determined be- 
cause of her great grief to take her 
own life. Twice the neighbors had 
pulled her out of the icy river, and 


what?” 











once they had cut a rope from her 
neck. 

“Now she won't eat,” the old woman 
went on, “so it is all over with her, 
sure thing.” 

“How long since the poor girl has 
taken food?” I asked. 

“Three days. No, it is four, now,” 
she replied. 

“Well, let me have a look at her,” I 
said. 

The old woman shrugged her should- 
ers and motioned for us to follow. She 
pushed aside the crowd with her el- 
bows, puffed her way up four wooden 
steps and opened the door. Then we 
entered a room littered with riff raff. 
Everything was scattered about or up- 
side down. A shoe here, a stocking 
there, and bits of girl’s finery every- 
where. 

The girl lay in bed as still and as 
pale as death. She was about seven- 
teen, I should say, and must have 
been something of a beauty when her- 
self, but now her hair was disheveled, 
her cheeks sunken, and her eyes two 
burnt holes in a plank. 

The old woman stepped to a stove 
that glowed red hot in the corner, 
poured some steaming broth into a 
bowl and carried it over to the girl. 

“Here is some broth for you,” she 
said. “I made it myself.” 

The girl raised the lids of her eyes, 
glanced feebly at Cother and at me. 
Then she shook her head. 

The old woman weeped and prayed 
until the bowl tipped in her hands. 
The broth streamed away over the 
blanket, the ticking, and the girl’s red 
dress until it was all soaked up. When 
she had her cry, the old woman plead- 
ed again. 

“Why should I live?” the girl asked 
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“Have I a father, a mother? 


softly. 
Have I a husband? Do you know 
what it is to love, you? Jesus, Mary, 
leave me in peace.” 

“So you are set on kicking the 
bucket,” the old woman said. “You 
will not listen: to these old bones, eh. 
As if your man was the first to turn 
up his toes for France. He won’t be 
the last, either, before the German 
hell is filled. This is a nice fix for an 
old woman like me to be in. But take 
the broth.” 

This time the girl paid no heed, only 
gazing at the bare wall. 

“How she must have loved him.” 
Cother remarked. 

“You had better leave for a while.” 


I said. “Take the old woman out 
with you. I want to talk to the poor 
child.” 


When I was alone with the girl I 
pulled a chair close to the bed. Then 
I took her hand and told her I was a 
doctor doing my bit for France, and 
we talked for a long time. 

At last I leaned over and whispered 
something in her ear. 

For a minute she looked at me in a 
puzzled way. Suddenly she raised up 
in bed. 

“Are you sure? 
she asked. 

“Don’t I know!” I said. 

Her breast began to heave. Her 
eyes flashed. Blood flew to her 
cheeks. 

“Doctor, hand me the broth,” she 
said. 


Are you sure?” 


* * 2k * «* 


Sugrue sips his wine.” 
Five men at the dinner party wrin- 
kle their brows or else scratch their 
heads. 
“Tdiots,” six women say. 





Millions From the Busy Bee 


The Largest Honey Farm in the World A Sight in Themselves in the West. 


By Felix J. Koch 


HERE is a valley just south of 

the center of California where a 

million stilettos are in daily use. 

The railway, in fact, seems to 
have feared to erect a station at this 
point, lest the agent be stung to death, 
so there is only a platform and a long 
brown sign-board, inscribed “Strat- 
hearne.” Here and there among near- 
by canyons a man may betimes be 
seen, proceeding slowly, as if by 
stealth, guarded by grim vizors against 
the murderous bands. Robbers they 
are, one and all, these stiletto bearers, 
taking from the valley all it holds 
sweetest. Unlike most assassins of his- 
tory, however, these brigands of the 
Simi Valley are not cowards. Death 
with their victim is the law of the clan 
and revenge is prized so much more 
highly than life that they die willingly 
in its infliction. 

Who these thieves, and why their 
thirty-year toleration at the heart of 
California? The answer lies in the 
money which the armed marauders 
bring, ten thousand dollars in a single 
township, year after year, in Califor- 
nia. 

“Not one man in a hundred has any 
real idea of how the bees conduct their 
hives and collect the honey,” an apiar- 
ist told us there in California, “though 
a more interesting story can scarcely 
be found. 

“On starting a bee-ranch, the owner 
purchases a complete colony of bees. 
The process of multiplying is peculiar. 
On starting such a hive, a ‘queen’ egg 
—and a good one, must also be ob- 
tained, for without a good queen the 
hive will die. These eggs range from 


4 to 1-16 inch in length, and are of 
such fine diameter as to be next to in- 
visible. Three days after their laying, 
the eggs hatch into larvae of about the 
size as the eggs themselves. Except 
for being rather whiter, the change, to 
the naked eye appears as if a complete 
transformation of the entire egg. 

The queen bee, the mother of the 
hive, is unique in that she can lay male 
or female eggs at will, placing these in 
cells of sizes varying with sex, that 
of the worker bee being a cell hexa- 
gonal in form and often as much as 
1-5 inch across, while the drone cell, 
on the other hand, though of the same 
shape, is decidedly smaller. 

In the ordinary honey season, when 
the bees are storing the honey, the 
queen bee will lay about 300 eggs a 
day, or two or three times her own 
weight. Within 48 hours these eggs 
hatch. The larvae remain insignifi- 
cant for four to five days, when they 
begin to take on rapid strides towards 
maturity, attaining their fullest growth 
in 21 days. 

Survival of the fittest then gets in 
its work, and the struggle for existence 
among the bees wipes out the greater 
number of them. In fact while in the 
winter season bees live four months, 
and there are instances of bees having 
lived two years, or even three, the av- 
erage life of a bee in the working sea- 
son is set at 21 days. Accidents and 
the strain of the labor are responsible 
for the fatality. Numbers, however. 
are constantly increasing in the hive 
during the working season, otherwise 
the colony would die out. As it is, 
were the bees to live but 30 days the 
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birth-rate would still keep the hive 
going. 

In the spring the hive contains com- 
paratively few worker bees, 2000 to 
2500 at best, and no drones at all, the 
lazy-bones failing to survive over the 
winter. 

Just about mid-winter, in California, 
when the flowers begin to come, the 
bees take up their work. Flowers are 
profuse in February, and there is a 
large amount of surplus honey. This, 
for a long time in the spring, is used 
up as rapidly as gathered, being sup- 
plemented with the honey which has 
been kept through the winter for feed- 
ing the young drones, for the queen is 
busy laying now. 

If the season promises to be good, 
the queen begins her laying with drone 
eggs. The amount of honey being 
brought into the hive seems to govern 
her in these functions. Then the work- 


ers begin to put in their appearance, 
and 27 or 28 days after the hatching, 
or about after reaching maturity, they 
begin their first work in the fields, 
gathering not only the honey, but pol- 


len as well. Pollen is employed to 
mix with the honey, as well as to feed 
the young. 

The drones will hatch and mature 
in about 16 days, and very shortly 
after they begin their first flight. 
This flight of the drones is merely for 
the purpose of mating with some 
chance queen, out on her wedding 
flight. 

The queen bee is fertilized but once 
in her life, and that is on this memora- 
ble occasion known as her wedding 
flight. To understand the interesting 
ceremonies attendant on this honey- 
moon journey one must go back to the 
older hive: 

When the queen has filled her hive 
with her brood and the bees have been 
hatched in such numbers as to crowd 
and over-heat the hive, her majesty 
comes to feel that it is time to send 
out a swarm. If the honey season is 
good the queen then proceeds to head 
such a sesession—leaving the young 
queen reared for the purpose, to depart 
on her own wedding journey, and then 


returning, rule the hive. 

That the queen bee is fertilized but 
once in her life is proven by the fact 
that if then mated with an Italian or 
other rare species, queens of which 
bring from two to three dollars apiece, 
all the successive progeny will show 
traces of such parentage. All this mat- 
ing is done high in the air, no attempts 
at mating in confinement having suc- 
ceeded so far. 

As the eggs for queen bees are at 
all stages when the old queen swarms, 
the young queen, coming to her own, 
will go through the hive, stinging 
through the cells of the rival queens, 
often on the point of hatching. Bloody 
Mary, with her stiletto in this wise 
makes way with all possible pretend- 
ers. If, however, the new-crowned 
queen feels that the season promises 
exceptionally well and that there will 
be a second swarming from the hive, 
requiring that another queen be left 
behind, she will permit two or perhaps 
three queen eggs to hatch. Then, as 
soon as the workers have appeared, 
the swarm occurs, for the queen can 
brook no rivals. 

New swarms may settle anywhere 
from low bushes or the earth itself, to 
the branches of oaks, 30 feet from the 
ground, and these the apiarist shakes 
into hives to start still one more col- 
ony with. The members that desert 
the hive in a swarm will be from one- 
half to one-third the entire population, 
and as after-swarms or second-swarms, 
are frequent. the productivity of the 
queen bee is obviously tremendous. 
Now and then a queen will desert the 
hive without having done more than 
about laid the egg in the queen cell, 
but this is exceedingly rare. 

The cell that is to produce a queen 
in the hive is about the size and form 
of a peanut. On hatching, the young 
princess is fed on a special food, roval 
jelly it is called, which is milky white, 
and, while pleasant to the taste, is ex- 
ceedingly pungent. This food seems 
to be put into the cell all at one time 
and that just before the transforma- 
tion from the egg occurs. Worker bees 
are fed on the coarse food and are 
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reared in smaller cells. Both workers 
and queens are from female eggs, and 
under proper treatment will produce 
females. The sex is determined by 
the will of the mother-bee. The queen 
bee, however, it must be acknowledged 
does not rule the hive, as is commonly 
supposed. It is the spirit of the hive 
that governs. 

Nor are the bees as wise as is com- 
monly supposed. A wild swarm, for 
example, will settle in a hole newly 
washed by a freshet, where the very 
next rain-storm must wipe them out. 

On the other hand, they will show 
a great deal of ingenuity, if not actual 
wisdom, on occasions. One apiarist 
recounts the time when a twelve-inch 
lizard managed to crawl into the hive. 
Of course a million stilettos at once 
put him to death, but that did not suf- 
fice. Drag out that carcass the bees 
could not. To leave the body inside 
would ruin the hive. So bit by bit the 
bees removed all decomposing matter, 
until the skeleton only remained. This, 
then was polished over with wax, com- 
pletely, so that any possible harm to 
the honey might be obviated. 

Here in the narrow Simi Valley the 
bees are at work on the three sorts of 
sage principally, making honey, and 
incidentally, money, for their owner. 
F. E. Bagnall, an authority on the sec- 
tion, assures us that at no time are 
there less than 1800 colonies of bees 
in the valley. Over 1500 cases of 
honey will be a fair shipment from the 
one valley. and the region will net a 
round ten thousand dollars a year from 
these. or an average of 200 to 300 
pounds clear to a colony. Now and 
then, of course, as a few years ago 
when the drought killed off 40 per cent 
of the bees, the yield will not be quite 
so great, but even then one man man- 
aged to obtain eleven tons from his 
sixty hives, the honey bringing 41% 
cents the pound that year. 

Today practically all the California 
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honey is extracted before sale. The 
wax of the comb has been proven ab- 
solutely tasteless, indigestible and be- 
yond the action of acid. Furthermore, 
aside from the halt given by the pure 
food laws, it is not as easy to dilute 
honey as it might be supposed. One 
concern, at Medina, O., is understood 
to have a standing offer of $1000 for 
a single pound of artificial honey. 

That the bee is an expert in his line, 
judged from the mere mechanics of 
the work, is indisputable. Even the 
sealing of each individual cell is de- 
ferred until the honey therein has 
reached the proper degree of concen- 
tration. The thirty years of bee cult- 
ure in the Simi Valley have witnessed 
little or no changes in hive construct- 
ion, the old $3.50 hives with their 40,- 
000 bees still retaining favor. The de- 
mand for the extracted honey, how- 
ever, has given rise to numerous ingen- 
ious appliances, all of them employing 
centrifugal force, to obtain the honey 
from the comb. The process is hardly 
to be classed as a sight for coming to 
see. In fact a large apiary, aside from 
the regularity of the rows in which the 
hives are placed, affords a _ region 
rather to be avoided by the unpro- 
tected traveller. 

Set among the hives will be the ex- 
tracting house, a crude little shanty 
equipped with a wheel, into which the 
honey-combs are placed, set on frames 
of 8x16 inches. Each comb is ar- 
ranged to revolve on its axis, so that 
when the great wheel is turned there is 
a double centrifugal motion by means 
of which the honey will be ejected. 
First, however, a knife is drawn across 
the top and base of each frame. re- 
moving the tops of the cells. From 
the tank in which the wheel revolves 
the honey, be it white, light amber or 
amber, passes through screens in the 
floor, into a tank of three-ton capacity, 
and thence into cases of 120 pounds 
each, for sale. 














Three True Tales 


By E. Clement d'Art 


(To H. H., the noblest lady this side of Paradise.) 


1.—The Burial of Billiou. 


T TIMES I recall a tiny little 

boy, some four or five years of 

age, with rosy cheeks and 

merry smiles, with hair of 
chestnut brown and eyes of a slightly 
darker hue—eyes that ceaselessly 
sparkled with the fires of innocent 
joy. 

And as in my mind a vision clears of 
the happiness that was, I greatly won- 
der. For, in times almost blotted out of 
my memory, this small boy was myself 
and it seems preposterous that the 
child should have grown into a man 
from whom days of gladness have, it 
seems, forever flown—a man so big 
and tall in comparison, whose hair is 
now quite dark, with here and there 
a slight, very slight, tinge of grey, a 
man who looks, and, alas, thinks so 
differently. 

In these days of my childhood, Bil- 
liou was my fondest friend, my con- 
stant companion. Billiou never left 
my side. A more faithful disciple I 
have never met. Billiou and I were 
invariably of the same mind. 

If I said: “Billiou, come and play 
with me in the garden,” Billiou came. 
If I asked Billiou to sit at the table be- 
side me and watch me eat, Billiou 
would sit at my side, and, adoringly, 
watch me eat. Billiou shared in all 
my games, in all my childlike pranks. 

With bright red pants and a bright 
blue coat, proud and erect of bearing. 
Billiou was a soldier of France. That 
Billiou was a deaf mute and could not 
even utter the unintelligible sounds 
common to ordinary deaf mutes was 


the only draw-back—but I talked to 
him a good deal, and, in his impassi- 
ble way, he seemed to respond. 

Billiou came from Paris, the big 
city, where I had spent a few months 
—less enjoyable moments than here 
in the country where we lived, the 
sweetest of grandmothers, Billiou and 
I. Around the mansion there was a 
big garden, a vast estate, a world in it- 
self—my world. 

Where are the snows of yester- 
years? I have once more seen this 
garden—not so very long ago—and 
the house we lived in; and both, the 
house and the garden, seemed to have 
grown absurdly small. 

But, in those days of my childhood 
what countless wonders this house, 
and specially the garden, held for the 
little boy, who. then, was I. How we 
did run in and out and up and down 
the big alleys, the “grass alleys,” Bil- 
liou and I. 

And, wonder of wonders, in a cor- 
ner, piled against the garden wall, 
there was a heap of stones, partly cov- 
ered with green and brown twigs. 
There we spent many happy hours to- 
gether, my soldier and I, dreaming and 
scheming, never thinking of the past 
or of the future, glad to live, lost in 
our one-sided conversation. 

That Billiou might feel more at 
home—he who came from the big 
city—I built him houses of the stones 
that were heaped jn the corner against 
the garden wall—houses very much 
like those I had seen in Paris. Now, 
of course, I am not so certain that they 
were very faithful copies, but in those 
days imagination raised palaces out 
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of almost nothing. And I was quite 
an architect—and a forest builder too 
—for, out of the green and brown 
twigs that covered the stones. I planted 
vast dominions around my dream cas- 
tles, huge domains with broad alleys, 
that Billiou might walk through them. 

We both were happy then. Ah! re- 
spect the gladness of children’s hearts, 
unmitigated as it is by the sorrows of 
life—there is so little of it, later, when 
they have become men and women. 

And yet, Billiou was happy, and 
Billiou was a man, a soldier, brave at 
heart, and I am sure bold in action. It 
happens that men are happy. 

Grim days came. My whole life 
changed in a few hours. I lost the 
dear old lady who had ever striven to 
preserve me from even a shade of sor- 
row. I then lived among strangers. 
They broke and burned my toys. They 
destroyed my dreams and crushed my 
happiness. And since then life has 
never had the same aspect. 

Overlooked by those who had 
marred the serene joy of my earliest 
childhood, Billiou remained my con- 
stant, faithful companion. But I often 
grieved at the insecurity of Billiou’s 
existence. They might suddenly real- 
ize that I loved him, and, perhaps, do 
away with him as they had done away 
with my playthings and with the illus- 
ions that were mine. 

Thus, one day I pondered, while 
leaning over the parapet of a bridge 
thrown over the crystal depths of a lit- 
tle river that, as it grew broader and 
less rapid, lost itself in the meadows 
beyond. 

Impulsively, sorrowfully, with slow 
gestures of regret, with tears in eyes 
that stared, I dropped Billiou, my ten- 
inch tall soldier, my pasteboard com- 
rade, the last and dearest of my toys, 
into the waters below. This was in- 
deed a burial worthy of Billiou—in 
the clear, swift waters of the little 
French river. 

Sadly I watched him swim away in 
all the glory of his painted uniform, 
face upwards and bravely smiling at 
the heavens above, rapidly carried off 
by the current, stopping a moment 
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near a protruding rock, then seeming 
to fly around it, apparently ending his 
career among weeds, then, swifter than 
ever, resuming his journey towards 
green meadows, fertile fields and un- 
known villages. 

And perhaps Billiou would be resur- 
rected, rescued from his watery grave 
by some thoughtful father, and then 
perhaps he would again become the 
constant, happy companion of some 
happy little boy whom I would never 
know. 

Billiou was never meant to share my 
sorrows. His face was too bright and 
good natured to come in rude contact 
with evil. With his cheeks of vermil- 
lion and his starry eyes, his everlast- 
ing smile and his gaudy uniform, he 
no longer responded to my moods. Bil- 
liou was a living ray of sunshine, made 
to associate with similar splendor. 

I often wonder, even in these, my 
grown-up days, what has become of 
Billiou. 

REST IN PEACE, dear Billiou. 





2—War. 


Some six months had elapsed since 
the United States had thrown the 
weight of her armed minions in the 
scales of war, when a young lady 
whom I know very well told me this 
little story: 

One of her friends called on some 
acquaintances. They had, unfortun- 
ately. been born in Germany, and she 
was loath to speak of the Great War. 
But in the course of their conversation 
the subject came up—as it would in 
those troubled days. So she stated 
that thev had better speak of other 
things, since they were Germans while 
she was an American—and they might 
disagree. A tall youth rose, however, 
and asked: 

“Why not discuss it—the war?” 

Then he added: “We here are all 
loyal to the United States and ready to 
fight her fight. And there is nothing 


I would not do to hurt the German 
government. 

“T am glad—most glad—to hear you 
speak as you do,” returned the Ameri- 

















can lady, “but these words from your 
lips seem strange—since you were 
born—one of them.” 

“When the war began over in Eu- 
rope,” sternly spoke up the German, 
“I and many others of my race over 
here sympathized with our people. 
We wanted to help and could not— 
and our hearts ached. But then, you 
know, a man might have got over if 
he had tried hard enough. So I wrote 
to my father in Germany, and asked, 
‘Shall I come ?’ 

“A month or so later I received a 
reply. And this was the answer.” 


From a pocket near his heart the 
tall German pulled out a letter and 
handed it to the American lady. It 
had been written in the English lan- 
guage, so she read: 


“My Beloved Son: 


“T am an old man and alone and 
poor, working hard on my little farm 
that others may eat. I had four sons 
here, your four brothers, my boy, and 
they all gave their lives for the Fath- 
erland. You are the only one left, and 
I should like to have you in my old 
age to comfort me when the war is 
over. You have a family in America 
and children, and I would like to see 
you all ere I die. I have done enough 
for the Fatherland. Out of five sons 
I had, four are dead, and all the money 
I possessed has gone to help the cause 
of the Kaiser. So you had better re- 
main where you are.” 


This letter had been opened by the 
German censor. In German, a short 
postscript had been added. Having 
tread the letter, the American lady 
looked up. 


“I think I understand,” she said, 
hesitatingly, “but what are these words 
hastily added in your own language by 
some stranger?” 

With trembling hands the German 
took back the letter, and, his voice un- 
steady, he translated the sentence 
which in red ink the censor had writ- 
ten. 
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“Dear sir: 

“Because he wrote this letter and 
advised you not to come, your father 
has been shot this morning for disloy- 
alty to the Fatherland—The Censor.” 





3—A Song of Three Kisses. 


Last night, while taking a walk in 
the cool of the evening, I was kissed 
by three girls. 

The scene of the assault was Holly- 
wood Boulevard—you know, perhaps, 
that Hollywood Boulevard is the 
Broadway of Hollywood. And it was 
right near the Hollywood Hotel, too— 
a most select neighborhood. A very 
unprecedented affair! 

The first came up to me and said: 
“Shake hands!” I did. Then she 
said: “Give me a kiss!” I hesitated a 
second. The demand was so very un- 
usual, you see. Then, smilingly, I 
kissed the rosy lips. Then she said, 
“Good-bye” and went her way. 

The second came up to me and said: 
“Shake hands!” I did. Then she said: 
“Give me a kiss!” Hesitating no 
longer, smilingly I kissed the damsel. 
Then she said, “Good-bye” and went 
her way. 

The third came up and said: “Shake 
hands!” I did. Then she said: “Give 
me a kiss!” I promptly did—quite 
used to it by then—and smiled. Then 
she said, “Good-bye” and went her 
way. 

I turned to watch these three misses 
who had so wantonly kissed me. They 
were all very nice and pleasant, prim 
and pretty, and I am sure well brought 
up and well behaved, all of about the 
same age—six years old, I believe—or 
thereabout. 

And this little tale is true, as true as 
can be, and it all happened on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, the Broadway of 
Hollywood, in the glorious dusk of a 
California evening. 

The fragrance of those three inno- 
cent kisses is in the flower that re- 
poses softly on the bosom of my lady’s 
gown—the flower that I did wear on 
the lapel of my coat last night. 
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The Hermits of Arizona---My First 


Contract Wife 


By John Hosking 


FTER the close of the war in 
A 1865 I enlisted in the Califor- 

nia Rocky Mountain service, 

and was allotted to Company 
C, under Captain Dean, First Lieu- 
tenant Vail and Second Lieutenant 
Winters. I remember our journey to 
California from New Orelans, and the 
dreams we had of untold wealth if we 
could only reach the golden country— 
the Mecca of our ambitions. We jour- 
neyed to the Isthmus of Panama from 
New Orleans in the little transport 
McClellan; then we sailed in the fast 
mail steamer through the Golden Gate 
and anchored off the Presidio and I 
looked with great curiosity on the won- 
derful city, then known as “the tough- 
est hole on earth.” 

My first memory of San Francisco 
is a trifle hazy, but two things were 
impressed upon me—first the loveliest 
city without, and second, the wickedest 
city within. The dregs of humanity 
seemed to have gathered from the four 
corners of the earth and settled in one 
of nature’s favored spots. We were 
not allowed to see much of the city. 
After a short stay at Presidio we were 
sent to Wilmington, a small port in the 
southern part of California, now incor- 
porated in the large city of Los An- 
geles. 

Our destination was in the Territory 
of Arizona. There was no railroad, 


so we had to draw our horses for the 
long trek across the desert to our fu- 
ture home. I remember San Jose, al- 
though a fair city at that time, was an 
outfitting point for parties of travel- 
ers, prospectors, cattlemen and the 
like, and a station, or terminus, for 


various stage lines. Here we met a 
great many able bodied men, ready to 
brave the dangers of the trail through 
the fertile San Joaquin, up to the 
Feather river, into the diggings about 
Virginia City, instead of taking the 
easier and safer Sacramento river 
route for the high Sierras on the bor- 
der of the desert to seek gold in the 
awful Mojave and Nevada deserts. 

Our march to Arizona was both dif- 
ficult and dangerous. Water was 
scarce and wells few; in fact there 
were some stretches of sixty miles 
with no water, as for instance between 
what are now known as the Imperial 
Mountains and the Yuma. The well at 
Dos Palmas was not dug then. 

I will always remember our stay at 
Fort Yuma, not because it was the 
place where the infamous “Doc” Glan- 
ton and his gang operated, but because 
I got there my first contract wife. We 
were allowed to marry for five or ten 
years, and I think my first contract 
wife was the best Ieverhad. I also re- 
member Yuma because it was there I 
first met what were known at that time 
as the “Hermits,” 

Yuma was one of the earliest settled 
points in the territory, for the route of 
the major portion of the “Forty-niners” 
took them across the Colorado river 
where Fort Yuma was situated on the 
California side. The famous Califor- 
nian Column ferried itself across the 
Colorado at Yuma, and afterwards the 
Overland Mail went through the set- 
tlement. It was on the banks of the 
famous river, long before the townsite 
of Colorado City was laid out in 1854, 
that these two white people first set- 























tled and made their home. They 
seemed to have had a charmed life. 
Nobody molested them, not even the 
Indians or the squatters. They were 
known by the name of Smith, but more 
often designated “Adam and Eve.” I 
ascertained that they were of Dutch 
descent. They were married in Am- 
sterdam. The husband was a sailor, 
and was shipwrecked and wandered 
away from the coast to the country up 
the Colorado river. Soon after he left 
Holland, his wife, who was then a 
young bride, determined to follow 
him. The ship officers refused her a 
berth, so she disguised her sex and 
worked as a common sailor, and was 
shipwrecked somewhere near the same 
place as her husband. She wandered 
up the Colorado river, as if by instinct, 
in the trail of her husband. One day 
he was asleep in the shade of a large 
spreading tree, when she appeared 
upon the scene, and they were again 
united. They determined to live “near 
to nature’s heart,” the simple life of 
Adam and Eve in the Biblical story. 
They lived to themselves and worked 
out their destiny in their own way. 

I interviewed them in their own 
“quarters,” and must confess that they 
impressed me as a crazy couple at 
first, but I soon discovered they were 
not so mad as they seemed. I was 
never more surprised in all my life— 
and I have had quite a few surprises 
in my time. 

I saw a home-like hut away back 
about a mile from the river at the foot 
of the mountain. The garden was well 
laid out and some cattle were feeding 
leisurely in the fields round. The man 
was reported to be over 100 years old 
and his wife about the same age. They 
were both sitting and watching the cat- 
tle. As I approached them they both 
stood to give me a welcome, and ex- 
pressed their pleasure at my visit. 
They wore garments that were made 
out of tree fibres and woven in dex- 
terous fashion with fantastic skill by 
deft hands. 

I will give their story as related by 
the woman, who did most of the talk- 
ing. She said: “I have the impression 
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that we are not going to stay very 
much longer in this world. The even- 
ing shadows are gathering round us. 
The sun is setting behind the hills, and 
the after-glow is bathing the distant 
landscape with a strange, fantastic, 
soft and pleasant light. I am glad to 
tell you some of the events of our 
strange life. 

“There are many white women now 
in this locality, but I was the first, and 
will always be known as the first white 
wife, woman and mother in this terri- 
tory. My husband often tells me that 
my name “Eva,” is very appropriate 
to my position. It means the first 
mother. Mother,” she paused and said 
pensively. “Mother: what a grand and 
lovely word. My youthful days were 
full of music and love. My husband 
often speaks of that wonderful morn- 
ing when, awaking from sleep he saw 
me standing at his side. He wondered 
where I came from, and pinched him- 
self to make sure he was wide awake. 
His words to me were so soft and 
sweet that the memory of them is, to 
this very day, as the most charming 
and harmonious music. No one can 
really understand what happiness a 
man and woman can have in this world 
in each other’s lives of love but those 
who truly love. 

“What happy hours we had to- 
gether. He spoke of the blissful union 
of loving hearts as he embraced me 
with the most sacred and intense af- 
fection he was capable of, calling me 
by the sweetest, happiest and most en- 
dearing names. He told me that I was 
the fulfilment of his dreams. His mind 
and heart were as pure as the moun- 
tain morning dew. 

“The years flew swiftly, but our 
love intensified as they passed. How 
sacred and solemn, and yet how happy 
everything was during those first 
years of our united bliss. The birds 
hovered ‘round us, alighting on our 
hands, heads and shoulders, pouring 
forth their charming notes and chirps 
in a chorus of praise. Animals gath- 
ered round us and we caressed them as 
our veritable friends. For a while we 
were alone with birds and other living 
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creatures; the green sod our carpet, 
flowers and trees our ornaments; fruits 
and corn our food, and the refreshing 
water from the river for our drink. 
there was nothing to annoy, disturb, or 
trouble us. We knew no sorrows; felt 
no pain; heard of no deaths; had no 
cares, anxieties, or troubles to vex us. 
We lived in the highest rapture some 
years of innocent life. Side by side 
we worshiped the Creator, and each 
day we had the symbol of his pres- 
ence. 

“The springtime of life in this gar- 
den, amid perfect health, peace and 
love, will be remembered by us 
through all eternity. We had perfect 
rectitude in the will; serene sanctity 
in the affections; sublime righteous- 
ness in the life; and a solemn and 
serene sense of satisfaction in the soul. 

“Time did not hang heavily upon us 
then. Days, weeks and months fol- 
lowed each other with any perceptible 
changes. Side by side, hand in hand, 
and heart to heart, the only two white 
beings in this lovely garden, amid 
flowers of perfect foliage, birds chant- 
ing and warbling notes of charming 
music, we lived, moved, and had our 
being. Everything was perfect be- 
cause everything was good. 

“Winters came, but with no frost or 
snow of any severity. We required no 
heavy garments in the depth of winter; 
the blood was always warm in our 
veins, giving a healthy glow to our 
cheeks. We laughed, sang and prayed, 
because we loved. All our actions 
were holy and innocent. The flowers 
did not all die in winter, but it was in- 
teresting all the same to see nature 
wrapped in calmness and quietude 
waiting for the springtime when the 
trees blossomed and budded afresh 
amid outbursts of rapturous songs of 
birds. Autumn brought its luscious 
fruits and ripening grain, which we 
gathered and stored with gratitude 
and care. 

“We were a monarchy within a re- 
public. My husband was king; I was 
queen. He commanded, and I obeyed, 
because we both loved. I knew his 
mind and heart clearly, and could 
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seem to see the pure stream of strong 
affection welling up in his very soul. 
He could see me right to the very cen- 
tre of my spirit. We knew each other 
without a cloud between. 

“I regret to say that those happy 
days have long since passed away. So 
complete is the change now from those 
years that we seem to be living in an- 
other world. I can honestly say we 
never shed any tears in the days I 
speak of. No sighs heaved our bos- 
soms; no groans escaped our lips; no 
fears alarmed or dangers threatened. 
Two human lives and hearts were wed- 
ded in solemn and sacred sanctity of 
love. Innocence and peace ‘above all 
earthly dignities, a still and quiet con- 
science.’ 

“He was so manly, symmetrical and 
strong. You should see how he used 
to play with the mountain lions, pan- 
thers, bears and deers, as if they re 
garded him as companions on an 
equality with them. Now you notice 
how gray our hair is. Look at the 
spots, scratches, scars and wrinkles 
upon us. There is not much elasticity 
in our limbs, or dexterity in our move- 
ments. We feel the insects bite, and 
the birds peck; there is a shortness of 
breath, and a dimness of eye. 

“Yes, sir, you are quite right in say- 
ing, we ‘are getting old.’ We are old. 
You ask to know how and when the 
change came. Well, I will tell you. 
One night I was sleeping under a wide 
spreading tree that has long since dis- 
appeared. At sunrise I was aroused 
by the sound and song of birds that 
had gathered in the branches. My 
feathered companions often gave me a 
hearty chorus of morning-praise, but 
on the occasion I refer to there seemed 
to be something special about the mu- 
sic. I shouted ‘Sing on, sweet song- 
sters of heaven; may your music never 
die away; let your hearts be glad as 
your wings spread in the sunlight.’ I 
was in perfect peace as the morning 
rays flooded the garden to woo out 
the beauty and fragrance of flower 
and fruit. It was the Anniversary of 
our wedding. 

“Today, I said to my beloved ‘let 
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us go to the mountain and offer our 
morning tribute of prayer and praise.’ 
We went to the pure stream and 
bathed in the clear calm water, then 
marched in solemn grandeur to the 
mountain to inhale the inspiring breath 
of morn and watch the sun’s rays fill- 
ing and flooding the whole landscape 
with soft, lambent and refreshing 
light. 

“As we marched up the hillside, my 
husband said to me: ‘My love my com- 
panion, my soul-mate and wife, we are 
happy; holy; divine.” He stood by my 
side, the image and symbol of the maj- 
esty of a man in holy innocence, 
strength and rapture. The whole scene 
was one of light, love and liberty. The 
heavens and the earth seemed won- 
drously. blended and resonant with 
music and awe. The dew-drops glis- 
tened as heavenly gems scattered 
among the treasures of earth. The 
sweet sounds of rustling leaf and 
chirping bird joined in wondrous har- 
mony. Standing at the summit of that 
hill yonder, when our devotions were 
ended, he said ‘My love, you are more 
beautiful today than I have ever seen 
you before. Amid all the delights of 
life there is nothing more charming 
than you, my queen, my companion, 
my wife. You are the light of my life, 
the friend and companion of my bos- 
som. My love for 7ou is stronger to- 
day than it ever was.’ His mind was 
clear as his heart was pure. He spoke 
words of deepest reverence and mean- 
ing. Everything that came under his 
eye was a lesson-book to teach some 
wise truth. 

“The day afterwards I gathered 
some fruit and prepared some corn 
for our mid-day meal. It was the au- 
tumn season, the time of ripening of 
fruit and grain. I made a basket and 
filled it with fragrant and delicious 
fruit of perfect shape and size, and 
we ate our meal together in perfect 
peace and love. That night there were 
two children born. He stood and 
looked at his children—my children— 
for a while; wonder and awe filled 
our hearts. I had the clearest idea of 
the meaning of motherhood and he 


had the sense-perception of being a 
father. We reasoned and conferred 
about our offspring. There came a 
clear message of responsibility, obe- 
dience and hope to us. New factors 
entered into our calculations; other 
lives were now to share our thought 
and affection. Children were born to 
us, making us richer, happier and 
wiser. Up to this we were all and in 
all to each other. We were centered in 
one another. Now we were conscious 
of a new meaning to character and 
destiny. It is a wonderful experience. 

“You say, you don’t understand it, 
as you have only just married, and 
your wife is married to you only for 
five years. I don’t understand an ar- 
rangement like that. It seems almost 
like sacrilege. However, I am not 
giving your experience, but mine. 

“The years passed, and our children 
grew up in our ways. They occupied 
our attention and we tried to train 
them in the lessons we had learned in 
the school of life and love. Leaving 
the children out of the question for 
the present, let me remind you that my 
husband marked off one tree in our 
garden that he wanted to be left se- 
verely alone. We were not to touch 
it, or taste its fruit. He called it the 
‘Tree of Wisdom and Pain.’ 

“One day as I was walking past the 
tree a sudden fancy seized me as I 
looked at the golden fruit weighing 
down the branches. I went forward 
on a sudden impulse to pluck some 
fruit, it looked so perfectly delicious. 
I suddenly stopped, turned and went 
to my husband. As we sat together 
and conversed I felt a longing for some 
of that fruit of golden hue and deli- 
cious fragrance. 

“ Husband,’ I said. ‘Why is it that 
God told us’ 

“He forestalling me, replied 

“*My love, my queen. What is in 
your mind? You look puzzled and 
anxious. Is there anything you would 
like to know? 

“*VYes, love,’ I said. ‘I would like 
to know why we are not to eat of the 
fruit of that tree?’ 

“*The very day,’ he replied, ‘that 
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we eat of the fruit of that tree we shall 
suffer.’ 

“ ‘But why, my love,’ I asked. 

“ ‘My dear heart,’ he said solemnly, 
as he stood to his full height, pointing 
heavenwards with his right hand, and 
turning his eyes towards the sun: ‘Do 
not ask me why.’ It is sufficient for 
us that God wills and commands it. 
His will is our law.’ 

“*But why?’ 

“*My love. I cannot answer.’ 

“Never shall I forget the look he 
gave when he said: “The ways of God 
are far above our ways. His thoughts 
are above our thoughts, as the heavens 
are high above the earth. There are 
secrets in the Divine counsels: He 
has revealed sufficient for our guid- 
ance. There is a limit to our knowl- 
edge. Let us not perplex ourselves 
over the hidden things; but attend to 
what is revealed. Then it will con- 
tinue to be well with us.’ 

“I was exceedingly perplexed. It 
seemed to me to be strange that one 
tree should be singled out for special 
prohibition. If I had yielded to my 
husband all would have been well. Oh' 
if I had listened and obeyed his in- 
junctions, when he explained that the 
tree was not a trap to catch, but only 
a necessity of the case! He said that 
it showed the limit of our authority, 
that we could go so far and no further 
in all our experience. 

“The longing increased daily to with- 
draw the screen that was trembling 
around that particular tree. 

“My husband drew very close to me 
when he perceived my perplexity. 
Whether he had a kind of a premoni- 
tion of my purpose, I could not say; 
but he took my hand gently in his and 
spoke soothing and wise words to me. 

“Ts it not a small thing that our 
Heavenly Father requires of us? That 
we should leave that tree alone is very 
easy. Shall we not obey Him because 
we love Him? If we love truly, will 
we not implicitly obey ?’ 

“TI could say no more. I always ad- 
mired his superior intelligence. I 
looked far away over a green hill that 
seemed near the horizon. A_ small 
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patch of cloud arose in the distant sky. 
Gradually that cloud became larger 
until the whole firmament was ovei- 
cast and a shade covered the garden. 
There was unusual stillness and repose 
in the air. The birds were not whist- 
ling, chirping, or throstling gaily and 
sweetly, as was their wont. Suddenly 
I heard a kind of an unusual roar ot 
an animal, and what appeared to be a 
snarl from a tiger. The animals made 
a disquieting noise, as if alarmed. We 
sat under the branches of a large tree 
and conversed together. Our children 
were playing with some large animals 
not far away and now and then we 
heard a shout as if of victory, and a 
happy gleeful cheer as a child con- 
quered an animal in a short race. 

“*You love me,’ said my husband, 
raising his head as if in deep thought. 
‘I believe we love each other as per- 
fectly as it is possible for two human 
beings to love.’ 

“*T am certain of it.’ I replied, as I 
arose, and, putting my arms around his 
neck and kissing him with all the fer- 
vour and strength of affection that I 
was capable of. ‘I cannot conceive of 
love stronger than we have for each 
other. You remember our marriage, 
my love. Think of that morning when 
you awoke from your sleep and I stood 
by your side and we again met. Think 
of that embrace, that depth and 
strength of love with which we were 
both seized. You remember we were 
lost in each other and locked in one 
another’s arms. Our caresses were en- 
thralling and magnetic as you read the 
voice of God that sounded from the 
old Book. ‘Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and mother and shall cleave 
unto his wife; and they shall be as one 
body and one soul.’ 

“*Yes, my darling, I remember as 
distinctly as if it were only yester- 
day,” he replied. 

“*Think of that day,’ I continued 
‘and try to realize over again the joy- 
ous rapture with which those hours 
were attended, and I can solemnly and 
lovingly say that I have precisely the 
same heart, desire and love as I had 
on that eventful occasion when we 
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were as one and our lives interlocked 
and intertwined. I am still your dear 
wife, and you are still my loving hus- 
band, the father of our children over 
there gamboling on the green sward.’ 

“He looked at me with that keen 
searching eye, and, oh, the expression 
on that manly face! Will I ever forget 
it? as he said, ‘My love, my compan- 
ion, my wife; May we never yield to 
temptation, if we do, we shall utterly 
fall.” 

“‘*Amen,’ I said. ‘I love you. I 
love God. I love my children. I long 
however, for some of the fruit of that 
tree.’ 

“*But he said,—— 

“Think of the God whom we both 
love and whose laws are our delight. 
Let us not question Him. He has given 
us everything pleasant to the eye and 
taste. Think of this garden-home of 
ours, the fruits, the birds, and all ours. 
Besides, has he not given us to each 
other? Has he not given us our lovely 
children? We ought to be content. 
We have enough and to spare. We 
have no anxiety, care, or distress. Lift 


up your eyes on high and behold the 
charming hosts of Heaven! Think of 
all the galaxies of glorious orbs that 


are scattered so profusely in the 
depths of space! Think of our minds, 
hearts, wills, ourselves, made in the 
image and likeness of the Creator; 
raised above the beasts, birds, sun, 
moon and stars! However stupendous 
those Heavenly bodies are, we are 
greater, because we bear the image 
of God. Remember that God loves 
us. He walks with us; and talks with 
us. His messages are always hopeful 
and cheering. His word is always lov- 
ing, even if weighted with the author- 
ity of Creator and Governor. Think 
of these things and let not desire or 
passion override your judgment, con- 
science and heart. We are made to 
love God. We know how necessary 
love is.. What would the world be 
without love? Think of me before you 
came here! I was alone. Although I 
had innumerable hosts of creatures 
around me, all ministering to my com- 
fort, yet I was alone—a solitary man. 


It is true I loved God. My heart 
turned to Him as the flower turns its 
petals to the sunlight. I basked in His 
presence, and bathed my soul in the 
effulgence of His glory. I walked 
with Him in shining white light, and 
His love came down the shining way 
right into my soul as refreshing as the 
dewdrops on the grass. But I had no 
human companion. When I saw you 
my bliss was complete. My joy was 
full. My heart rejoiced in you, and 
when we again met I could not de 
scribe the thrill of rapture that swayed 
the depths of my soul. God made us 
to Love. Let us therefore obey His 
command and not give disobedience a 
second thought.’ 

“He then moved from me a little 
distance and raised his face to the 
Heavens. I looked around. The sky 
was becoming enveloped in a thick 
cloud. There was a great stillness as 
though all beasts and birds had retired 
to rest. Animals huddled together in 
groups, as if waiting for someone or 
something. A faint wind stirred the 
tops of the tallest trees for a moment, 
then died away. A mysterious still- 
ness again rested on the scene. 

“His words pierced my very heart 
and soul. Still I was not satisfied, I 
was perplexed. I doubted and was 
troubled. I was conscious of a strug- 
gle in the soul, the first sign of a 
trouble, a conflict, a kind of combat 
between distrust, desire, and doubt on 
the one hand; and the counsel of God, 
the wise words of my husband, and my 
own heart on the other. God said: 
‘You must not.’ I said: ‘Why not?’ 
Then to myself, ‘No, I will not. I will 
just go and look at the tree laden with 
golden fruit. I will not touch, only 
look.’ 

“So I strolled leisurely along as the 
dimness of eventide was shrouding the 
garden. I thought the gathering dark- 
ness meant the approach of night. I 
stood under the tree. Although it was 
getting dark I could see the glistening 
clusters of lovely fruit. A waft of 
wonderful perfume greeted my nos- 
trils. A sudden fear and trembling 
seized me. Some mysterious voice 
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constrained me. I was filled with an 
intense longing to taste the fruit. Just 
then I seemed to hear in the midst of 
the tree, ‘Has God told you to eat of 
the fruit of every tree in this beautiful 
garden ?’ 

“‘We must not eat of the fruit of 
this particular tree,’ I replied nerv- 
ously; ‘As sure and as soon as we eat 
of it we will suffer.’ 

“ ‘What nonsense,’ said the voice. ‘It 
is pure imaginings. You will not suf- 
fer. You will know both good and 
evil. You will be like God. Do not 
be mistaken.’ 

“Yes, but God said’— 

“ ‘Do not be so foolish!’ ” 

“*Besides my husband is wise and 
he told me not to disobey.’ 

“T never felt such heart throbs be- 
fore. It was quite new—a strange ex- 
perience. In a moment the delusion 
flashed in my mind. ‘A lie.’ Yes. I 
was opening my mind to a lie. The 
earth seemed to reel as if quivering 
and throbbing in unison with my per- 
turbed and disturbed nature. 

“My husband and I often noticed 
the apparent sympathy of nature with 
our hearts. But never did I realize 
the sadness and mournfulness of na- 
ture so keenly as at that moment. 
There seemed such a conflict of be- 
wildering noises, voices, and impulses; 
I had never experienced the like. I 
was reeling with pent up emotions, and 
getting desperately venturesome. I 
felt that I was to be like God, to know 
both good and evil. Feeling that only 
the plucking and eating of this fruit 
stood in the way of increasing knowl- 
edge and experience, I stretched forth 
a trembling hand, plucked one fruit, 
looked at it a moment, then put it to 
my mouth, in a nervous, mechanical 
way, and ate it. 

“Suddenly a hand seized me, I 
turned. The Heavens were now black 
with dense clouds, there was a death- 
like stillness reigning, broke only by 
the sobbing words of my husband. 
How his eyes flashed! He trembled 
as a sere leaf quivers in the autumn 
zephyrs! His voice, usually so musi- 
cal and enchanting, was now a dirge. 


“‘Oh my wife—my love—my life, 
what have you done?’ he asked in as- 
tonishment and alarm. When he 
touched me I felt his body quivering 
as if with fright. 

“*T have eaten of the fruit. Come, 
loved one, taste it. How delicious it 
is! Eat and fear not. We will not 
die. It is only a mistake and a delu- 
sion. We will both know good and 
evil. Let us seize our rightful heri- 
tage and be equal with God.’ 

“T held the fruit to his lips and used 
all the bewitching charms that I was 
capable of. I knew he loved me; I 
loved him, and wanted him to share 
with me a new joy. I held the fruit 
to his lips and he ate. As I did so I 
saw the light fade from his eyes as 
his countenance became clouded and 
bewildered, All his manliness and ma- 
jesty seemed to depart suddenly from 
him and he held his face in his hands 
and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. I had never seen him weep 
so bitterly before. I embraced him and 
tried to comfort him, but the tears fell 
fast down his face and I mingled my 
tears with his, and we both crouched 
together in dread and alarm. 

“TI thought I heard mocking voices, 
as of foolish laughter, from the midst 
of the tree. The sounds were strange 
and tantalizing. Suddenly a flash of 
lightning rived a dense mass of clouds 
and played around us. The whole 
scene was lit with graphic grandeur. 
Peals of thunder reverbrated amongst 
the distant hills, and a terrific storm 
burst upon us, lashing the whole gar- 
den with driving rain. There seemed 
the laughing mockeries of ten thou- 
sand fiends mingling with the sobs 
and cries of hosts of angels. 

“Our children ran toward us, clung 
tenaciously to us, trembling in every 
nerve. Their cries added to our fears 
and great dread. My husband eagerly 
held one of the boys up in his arms 
and wailed as if his heart would break. 

“*My child,’ he cried, ‘your life is 
blasted with a violent storm. Dark- 
ness and blackness will now prevail, 
and reign supreme. The light of our 
life has been suddenly extinguished 
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and you will suffer in darkness, doubt 
and distrust.’ 

“Thus, unforeseen, as a bolt falls 
from the blue sky, this great evil 
came upon us. We were vanquished, 
banished, and abandoned. We had to 
learn the hard art of suffering. 

“It seemed a beautiful gate I 
opened, but it led to ruin and disaster 
of the worst possible kind. A strange 
ferm in solemn whiteness appeared to 
us when the storm abated, in the cool 
of the day. We ran and hid ourselves 
among the trees. Strange how we 
loved the darkness now. We always 
turned towards God in prayer before 
this. We loved to be in His presence 
and listen to His counsels. Now we 
shrank in awful dread. We were afraid 
of our Father, Friend and Creator. In- 
stead of praying to Him and crying 
mightily in our distress and pain, we 
slunk away as if to hide our shame 
from His all-piercing eye. We stood 
behind a tree hoping the visitor would 
not see us. How foolish we were! 


How guilty we were! 
“ ‘Where are you?’ asked a strange 


voice. 

“‘T was afraid and hid myself,’ re- 
plied my husband. 

“ “What have you done? Have you 
eaten of the fruit of the tree?’ 

“*The woman gave me the fruit and 
I did eat.’ 

“Then the form turned to me. ‘Why 
did you do it?’ I was asked. 

“ *The voice deceived me,’ I replied. 

“Then came the curse upon the three 
of us. A hideous snake stood by my 
side. ‘Turning to it the voice said: 
‘Because you have done this you shall 
be more accursed than all the beasts 
of the field; you shall crawl and eat 
dust all the days of your life. I will 
cause an antagonism between you and 
the woman, between your progeny and 
her’s. He shall wound your head, 
and you shall wound his heel.’ 

“Whilst the progeny of the snake 
will hurt the progeny of the man, that 
of the man will conquer in the end. 
So we were comforted by the predic- 
tion that in the long run there will be a 
final victory of the race of man, I 


thought, as the snake slunk away in 
the grass. Turning to me the voice 
said: ‘I will increase your sorrows 
mightily, and especially in giving birth 
to children. Hitherto this has been 
your pleasure, from now onward it will 
give you agony. Your desire will be 
for your husband all the same. You 
will long for him. You will submit 
yourself to him, and he will rule over 
you.’ 

“Then the voice said: ‘Because you 
have yielded to the solicitations of evil 
and disobeyed my command, work on 
the soil will now be a labour instead 
of a pleasure. You will find it irk- 
some and labourious to till the ground. 
It will grow thorns and briars for you, 
but you will have the fruits of the 
field for food. In the sweat of your 
brow you will eat bread, until you re- 
turn to the ground from which you 
were taken. For dust you are, and to 
the dust you shall return. The inevit- 
able certainity of death will increase 
your sadness. Your sins have given 
to death a sting and a pang that it 
would not have otherwise. You will 
find it painful to die. You are now 
acquainted with both good and evil. It 
may be that you will stretch out your 
hand once again to take also of the 
Tree of Lives, eat of it, and live on, 
but in sorrow, distress and pain.’ 

“So we were immediately expelled 
from our lovely home and at the east 
end there seemed to be stationed flam- 
ing swords to guard the way to the 
‘Tree of Lives.’ These mystic voices 
of conscience and God—evoked the ut- 
most terror in us. As we listened to 
them in the stillness of that awful 
night my flesh crept, my bones trem- 
bled, and my hair seemed lifted from 
my head with horror. There was a 
time when our consciences beamed 
with gladness that enchanted our 
hearts; their sentiments were exquis- 
ite in gladness; they seemed to travel 
on wings streaked with celestial lustre. 
Now they are as a thunder-storm with 
its swift clouds, and a flaming sword 
or a lightning’s flash that make us 
quake and tremble. 

“As I think of that night of wander- 
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ing in the darkness. I feel terror- 
stricken, although many years have 
now passed. 

“My husband was like a demented 
—bereft of his senses. He could not 
talk. He said he must think and weep. 
He sat in sadness through the night 
under the shadow of a great rock out- 
side the boundary of the garden. 

“God cursed him, he cursed me, I 
cursed myself. 

“The whole face of nature was 
changed. Our outlook on life was very 
different, as the morning dawned. The 
sun rose just as brightly as ever. The 
earth was again bathed in a flood of 
light, but we were now among barren 
sand and huge rocks. There are 
patches of green grass here and there! 
A few trees are bearing fruit. There 
are a few small springs and tiny rivu- 
lets left to quench our thirst. 

“The days passed into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, and our great 
sin stood out in all its naked boldness, 
After all these years I may say, it has 
not lost its hugeness and awfulness. 
The memory keeps the event green; 
wherever we turn we are reminded of 
what has been. A blush of shame 
sweep over our faces, and we seem 
somewhat estranged from each other, 
and yet we never really lost our love. 
This is the one great redeeming fea- 
ture of our life, that my husband loves 
me, and I reciprocate his love and re- 
spond to his wishes. We have had a 
certain happiness in each other’s lives, 
but not as we once knew and expe- 
rienced.” 

When she finished her story I re- 
turned to camp, or rather to her whom 
I had married for five years only a 
few days before. Contract marriages 
were common enough in the West at 
that time. Sometimes they turned out 
well, but very often they were far from 
satisfactory. I had serious misgivings 
on the question. But I thought that 
what others did I might, and I hate to 
be eccentric. I don’t like to be ridi- 
culed, or laughed at. I felt that a five 
years’ marriage was a serious contract. 
I made a bargain and felt that I ought 
to keep it. My conscience troubled me 


all the same. I was between the devil 
and the deep sea. If I left her and 
broke my promise to live with her I 
would be the butt of ridicule and scorn 
among the “boys”; and if I kept my 
promise, I felt the stings of an accus- 
ing conscience, especially after hear- 
ing the Hermit’s story of touching and 
tasting forbidden fruit. I cursed my- 
self for going near the Smiths. I 
wished them far enough. They upset 
me not a bit. I felt ashamed of my- 
self, my weakness and fears, and there 
were not many friends near to advise 
me; even if there were, I almost knew 
what they would say. So I settled the 
argument to my own satisfaction by 
saying to the woman, whose name I 
don’t feel at liberty to mention: “This 
wife-business is a bit queer to me; I 
am not sure about the rightness and 
wrongness of it. I got some ideas from 
the Smiths over on the banks of the 
river and they have set me thinking.” 

“Repenting of your bargain mighty 
quick old chap. What’s the trouble?” 

“T guess that marriages ought to be 
love-matches, and not bargains to live 
by.” 
“You mean that you want to get out 
of your contract. Is that it?” 

“Well no, not that exactly. But you 
see it is like this. A man and a wo- 
man ought to marry for life, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“You go to kingdom come with your 
life-business. We contracted for five 
years, and I am prepared to abide by 
my part of the business, and I think 
you ought to do the same. I have sold 
myself to you, and I am yours so long 
as the contract remains.” 

“You mean I’ve bought you, body 
and soul, and that you have forfeited 
your liberty and given yourself to me 
for a time. I can’t get the hang of it 
nohow.” 

“You should have thought of that 
before. There were three other sol- 
diers who wanted me, and I chose you 
for my master in preference to the 
others. You see the position you put 
me into.” 

“But what about love? Marriage and 
love ought to sail together.” 
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“There’s no love in the business. 
Ours is not a love-marriage, you idiot. 
Why its a convenience, a contract, a 
bargain, or whatever you want to call 
it.” 

“Then you really don’t love me? 

“Why man, did I ever say I loved 
you? No, sir, love is not in it.” 

“Well, is there anybody you love? 
Maybe you have a lover somewhere ?” 

“That’s no business of yours, if I 
have. I never sold my love, did I?” 

“Well, no, that is, I suppose it is al- 
right in one way, but what I am think- 
ing of is this, that if we marry, well 
we marry, and there’s an end to it.” 

“Take a bit of good advice, my 
friend, and leave the blessed Hermits 
alone. They only upset your stomach.” 

“But think of forbidden fruit, eating 
of trees you ought not, and all that.” 

“Why you fool, who’s talking about 
eating trees?” 


“Well, fruit, then. 

“Yes and fruit. What is fruit for? 
Answer me that?” 

“Well some fruit is to eat, and some 
is poison. There’s a line to be drawn. 
We mustn’t eat everything we see in a 
day’s march. Surely you understand 
what I mean. You are just playing 
with me.” 

“No, sir, I’m doing nothing of the 
sort. I don’t marry men to play with 
them.” 

“What did you marry me for?” 

“For one thing you wanted me to, 
and for another I wanted somebody to 
find me a home, clothes to wear, food 
to eat and make me a bit comfortable.” 

“TI am prepared to do all that.” 

“Then what is there to argue about ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then hold your jaw and stick to 
your guns like a decent American sol- 
dier.” 
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As one within the portals of a church, 
I enter through the softly swinging doors 
Into a quiet place where sunlight pours 
Like Knowledge lifting up her golden torch, 
And gentle steps lead from the gracious porch 
In shallow slow gradations, as a sage 
Leads children’s minds from page to harder page, 
Luring them upward in their lifelong search. 
Here tired eyes find rest in perfect lines, 
Slim columns, shell-roofed niches, lights that glow 
Like silver censers swinging soft and slow,— 
A fitting temple for the books it shrines! 
Who built this house the readers may forget; 
But in remembering stone his name is set. 


ELEANOR PRESTON WATKINS. 





When Somebody Cares 


By William De Ryee 


UT Aunt Martha said—” 

B “Shut up!” The old man shot 
out the words cannon-like, him- 
self shooting out of his chair to 

glare at the youth balefully. “Yer’ve 

gotta stop talkin’ about Aunt Martha,” 

he boomed. “I ain’t Aunt Martha. I’m 

Bill Hawkins, I am, an’ yer’ve got me 

to deal with now. My wife’s gone— 

‘kicked th’ bucket.’ She ain’t here to 

stick up fer yer no more—an’ don’t yer 

fergit thet.” 

Had he been playing the part on a 
theatrical stage, “Ole Bill,” as his fam- 
iliars dubbed him, would no doubt 
have elicited a subdued murmur and 
sundry hisses from his audience, 
which would have been complimentary 
to his “fine acting.” But “Ole Bill” 
wasn’t acting. He was in dead earnest. 
For more than eighteen years this 
“consarned maverick,” Roy Philibert, 
had been the one thorn in his side. 
But now that Martha had been laid to 
rest in the daisy-strewn plot of her 
forefathers, the husband found his 
way clear to abuse the adopted lad— 
to “put him through th’ mill.” Roy 
was not of his blood, and he would 
have none of him. 

“Ole Bill” glowered down at the boy 
for some seconds as if defying him to 
even so much as open his mouth; then 
he relaxed, and, puffing at his pipe; 
resumed a semi-sitting posture on the 
extreme edge of an upturned dry- 
goods box. He smoked in silence for 
a while, his eyes mere slits beneath 
shaggy brows, his long face as stony 
and impassive as an Indian’s, 

From his corner behind the stove, 
Roy Philibert, seated on a_ three- 
legged milk-stool, waited for the old 
ranchman to resume the conversation. 
Instinctively the boy felt what was 


coming. Since Martha Hawkin’s de- 
parture, two weeks before, he had 
been made to feel the difference; had 
been subjected to daily insinuations 
and rebuffs by the two men who had 
ever been unfriendly toward him— 
“Ole Bill,” and his son, Charlie. He 
had come to realize more and more 
that it had been the warm heart of 
“Aunt Martha” that had served to 
shield him from the harsh treatment 
he would otherwise have received at 
their hands. But now that warm heart 
was stilled forever—and with the pas- 
sing of her noble spirit had passed his 
“all in all.” Once he had thought 
there was another who might some 
day be even more to him than “Aunt 
Martha”—Rose Wiley, pretty, viva- 
cious—daughter of Randolph Wiley, 
the wealthiest cattleman in Frio 
county. And now that, too, was a lost 
hope. “Marry you?” she had laughed 
mockingly one day. “Why, Roy, you 
don’t own enough ground to support a 
mesquit—you don’t even know who 
your parents are.” That had cut deep. 
It cut deep now, as he recalled it. His 
throat felt strangely dry; his heart 
hurt—but he blotted out the memory 
and forced back the tears. If only— 
if only “Uncle Bill,” as he had been 
taught to call the ranchman, would 
carry out the promise “Aunt Martha” 
had made him when he had graduated 
from the Pearsall High School, the 
month before—a promise to let him 
enter the State Agriculture and Me- 
chanical College, at Bryan, in order to 
pursue a horticulture course —if 
“Uncle Bill” would do that, then all 
would be fair sailing. But if “Uncle 
Bill” refused—well—he would go 
away somewhere—anywhere — away 
out of Texas—where no one knew 
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him. Yes—he might even join a cir- 
cus. Strange, that liking of his for acro- 
batic work—especially the trapeze. 
Could his father have been a circus- 
man? If not, from whom had he in- 
herited his love for all things pertain- 
ing to gymnastics? Well, it was in 
him, anyway—and—yes, he would go 
away and join a circus—he would do 
daring things—‘“stunts” even more 
dangerous than the “double fly-away.” 
He would become a “star”—receive 
an enormous sum for each perform- 
ance. He might get killed—of course, 
that would be an ever present possibil- 
ity. But what if he did? There was 
nobody to care what became of him— 
nobody—nobody. But if he didn’t get 
killed why, then, some day—he would 
come back to Pearsall—rich—buy up 
all the land in sight—and then go to 
Rose Wiley—and say: “Now don’t 
you wish you had married me?” 

And then “Ole Bill’s” harsh voice 
shivered his dreams. 

“Thar’s somethin’ I been aimin’ to 
tell yer ever since Martha went,” the 
stockman rasped. “I guess now’s as 


good a time to let yer know about it 
as any. Jist to show yer my heart’s in 
th’ right place, instead of tellin’ yer 
to git out an’ stay out, like most any- 
body else would do, I’m goin’ to give 


yer a chanst. Yessir—an’ here ’tis: 
I'll give yer forty cents a cord fer 
choppin’ mesquit, or I'll give yer 
twenty-five dollars a month fer 
punchin’ cattle. Now yer can take me 
up on either one of them propositions 
—whichever one tickles yer likein’ th’ 
most. I don’t mind admittin’ thet I’d 
lose money on thet last job. Yer 
wouldn’t be wuth twenty cents a year 
to me as a puncher. But, as I said, I 
want to give yer a boost. I likes yer 
—in a way. An’ I'll stick to my part 
of th’ bargin if yer’re man enough to 
stick to yourn. Wall, what do yer say? 
Which job do yer want, Mister Phili- 
bert ?” 

“TI thought——” began Roy. 

“Yer thought!” “Ole Bill” spat con- 
temptously. “I know what yer thought. 
Martha put it into yer head to go to 
thet agriculter school at Bryan. Wall, 


lessen yer walk, an’ lessen yer pay yer 
way atter yer git thar—lessen yer do 
thet, I don’t reckon yer’ll go. Yer’ve 
got too much larnin’ in yer head now 
—thet’s what’s eatin’ on yer. Yer’re 
too durned stuck up—guess yer think 
yer’re too good to go to work like an 
ordinarie man. Wall, I thought it’d be 
thet a-way. Martha spoiled yer. 
Martha allers wuz too tinder-hearted. 
Years ago, when she adapted yer, I 
told her she wuz makin’ a big mus- 
take. But nothin’ would do but she 
must adapt yer—an’ durned if I don’t 
believe she thought more of yer than 
she did of Charlie, her own son. But 
Martha ain’t here now. An’ I ain’t 
near as tinder-hearted as she wuz. Yer 
ain’t got none of my blood in yer veins 
an’ I don’t see my way to doin’ more 
fer yer than I’m doin’ fer my own 
Charlie. Charlie’s th’ best buster in 
these parts. Thar ain’t no outlawed 
cayuse from San "Tone to the Rio 
Grande Charlie can’t worry down. But 
yer! Why, yer’re plum wuthless. Yer 
ain’t any sort of a man. Lord knows 
whar yer come from an’ who yer 
daddy and mammy wuz. I found yer 
at thet railroad-crossin’ thar near Tuna 
when yer warn’t much bigger than a 
skunk. I wanted to take yer to th’ 
sheriff right off, but Martha wouldn’t 
hear to it. So Martha had her way, 
an’ brought yer up same as if yer’d 
been her own flesh an’ blood. Even 
after Charlie come she wouldn’t give 
yer up. We never had any trouble 
keepin’ yer. I told th’ neighbors I’d 
got yer in San "Tone. Wall, maybe 
some folks think Martha done a good 
turn—but I don’t. Durned if I can 
figger out what yer’re good fer. You 
don’t do nothin’ but piddle ‘round in 
thet garden of yourn an’ do fool stunts 
on thet trapeze. Guess yer wuz meant 
to be a farmer or a circus-man, one or 
t’other, eh?” 

Roy readily accepted the other’s in- 
vitation to speak. 

“T don’t understand it myself, Uncle 
Bill,” he said. “Maybe my father was 
a circus-man—maybe he was a farmer. 
I know there is a little of both in me. 
Whenever I see a horizontal bar or a 
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trapeze, my blood fairly tingles and I 
want to show anybody who happens to 
be around what I can do on them. You 
know, Professor Larkin turned the 
gymnasium class over to me. I learned 
every stunt in the ‘gym Dook’ by my- 
self and then taught it to the others. 
I like to do the ‘double fly-away’— 
and it’s the most dangerous of them 
all. But, of course, I would never 
think of using my acrobatic talent 
professionally—I mean I’d never do it 
for a living—if—if I could take a 
course in horticulture. That’s the other 
side of me. I love to see things grow. 
Aunt Martha said——” 

“Shut up!” It came like a combined 
earthquake and volcanic eruption this 
time. “Ole Bill,” his face purple with 
rage, sprang to his feet, kicked the 
dry-goods box into smithereens, and 
then stormed about the room. “So 
yer’re darin’ me!—darin’ me not to do 
it—yer—yer—snivelin’ little coyote!” 
he bellowed. “Wall, I'll show yer! I'll 
show yer!” 

The man acted as though he had 
suddenly lost his reason. Roy was on 
his feet, edging toward the door. Then 
he saw what he had hither-to failed to 
notice. He knew the ranchman to be 
subject to periodical sprees, but he had 
never seen him like this before. With 
the rapidity of a flash, something he 
had once overheard—a cowboy’s re- 
mark—came back to him now: “Thet 
ole savage, Bill Hawkins, can carry 
more booze, an’ not show it, than any 
man in Texas; but if yer want to see 
a hell-fired demon, just be around 
sometime when he’s good an’ mad.” 

Standing in the center of the room, 
from which place he had pitched the 
kitchen table violently against the 
wall, Hawkins, his face up-turned, his 
neck showing yellow and rugged in the 
uncertain light of the dying day, was 
gulping down the contents of a half- 
pint bottle of mescal which he held to 
his lips with his left hand. In his 
right he grasped a Colt’s revolver, the 
muzzle of which “covered” the boy as 
effectively as if the gun had not been 
aimed below the man’t belt and had 
been sighted accurately by eye and 


not by instinct. But even though he 
dared not move another inch in the 
direction of the door, Roy was not sure 
whether the six-shooter had been 
pointed at him intentionally or by in- 
advertence. 

The next moment he knew. 

Having drained the bottle, “Ole 
Bill” sent it crashing through the win- 
dow; then, with an oath, he strode to 
the door and flung it open. 

“Git out!” he bawled, and balanced 
the revolver suggestively. “Git out 
an’ stay out, yer white-livered little 
skunk. An’ if I ever kitch yer prowl- 
in’ ’round these here primises from 
now on—wall, just watch yer ‘Uncle 
Bill’ pump lead fer yer to scoot by.” 

Roy Philibert was no coward, but he 
was conscious of a deep sense of 
peace and thankfulness when the door 
banged shut behind him and he found 
himself out in the dusky open with the 
first “peepers” over his head, and his 
friends, the mesquits, rustling as 
though they were bidding him a whis- 
pered welcome. He did not pause a 
moment to consider what was best to 
do. His mind was made up—once 
and for all. With the steady, me- 
chanical, swinging stride of the expe- 
rienced walker, he set out toward the 
east. He followed neither trail nor 
road, but, guided by an instinct as true 
as that of a homing pigeon, he kept to 
an easterly course, now threading his 
way through batches of prickly-pear, 
now worming through dense tangles of 
huisache, chaparral and “Spanish 
dagger,” now striding, straight as the 
crow flies, across an open space or 
over the top of some bald hill. 

A twenty-mile, cross-country “hike” 
in Frio county will tax the endurance 
of the most sturdy “bushwhacker,” 
and it was a muscle-wearied, foot-sore 
youth who finally flung himself down 
on the dark platform of the freight 
depot in Pearsall sometime between 
three and four o’clock the next morn- 


ing. 

Hardly had Roy stretched his ach- 
ing body out on the hard boards and 
pillowed his head in the crook of an 
arm, when out of the corner of one 
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eye he saw a long beam of light cut 
the darkness. Then, from the south, 
came the dismal wail of a locomo- 
tive: 

Who-e-e-e-e-00-00! Who-e-e-e-e-00- 
oo! Who-e! Who-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-00-00- 
00-00! 

Roy’s heart beat a little faster and 
he sat up, watching the beam of light 
grow broader and brighter, and listen- 
ing, semi-consciously, to the steadily 
increasing rumble of the approaching 
train. He could hardly realize that he 
was actually leaving this place—this 
town that had meant home to him all 
his life. Assuredly, it would not be 
his first trip to San Antonio. Twice 
he had gone alone; once with “Aunt 
Martha”—to see the “Battle of Flow- 
ers”’—and once he had even went 
through to St. Louis on a cattle-train 
with Lumb Hortan. But those trips 
had been care-free, happy ones. The 
circumstances had been different. 
Then, he had had a home, and one 
person, at least, to love and care for 
him. Now, he was friendless—a pau- 
per. Just as it had been hard for him 
to accept as reality the passing of 
Martha Hawkins out of his life, it was 
hard for him, now, not to believe that 
he would soon wake up and find it all 
an ugly dream. What would “Aunt 
Martha” think if she could see him 
sitting here—waiting to “beat his 
way” on a train—like any “hobo”? 
Did she know? Did she know how 
tired he was—both in body and in 
soul? Somehow, he felt that she did. 
And yet, he longed for her in the flesh. 
He wanted to lay his aching head 
against her shoulder, to feel her strong 
arms folded about him once more, and 
pour out all the agony of his grief— 
the same as he had done so many 
times as a little child. 

He gulped down the dry sobs that 
were hurting his throat and slid to the 
ground just as the locomotive thun- 
dered past, scarcely an arm’s length 
from where he stood. He ran after it, 
ran far down the track, until the en- 
gine, with screeching brakes and pant- 
ing breath, gradually came to a stand- 
still; then, slipping behind the coal- 


tender, he scrambled up the iron rods 
to the “blind baggage” where he took 
up his quarters for the coming 
journey. White hands shrewdly con- 
cealed, hat drawn down to hide his 
face, and huddled into the smallest 
space possible, he waited—a very sad 
but very determined young adventurer. 

Perhaps he would not have been 
quite so sad had he known that, com- 
posing the majority of the very train 
on which he was to ride, were nine 
long coaches, each painted a flaming 
red and each bearing, along the top of 
either side and in large gilt letters, the 
words: “The World’s Greatest Cir- 


” 


cus. 
II. 

“So you think you can pull off the 
‘Death Fling,’ eh?” 

And Packard, the dandified, pep- 
pery-tongued ring-master, favored the 
slim youth before him with a half- 
tolerant, half-cynical smile, his teeth 
gleaming pearly white beneath the 
inky blackness of his small mustache. 

The boy shifted his position slightly, 
lifting his eyes from the ground, 
studied in turn the two other occu- 
pants seated in the small tent—one, a 
heavy-set, flabby-faced man, with a 
huge, glittering diamond in his shirt- 
front and a massive gold chain span- 
ning his vari-colored waistcoast—evi- 
dently the owner-on-the-grounds of this 
vast entertainment organization; the 
other, a slight, wistful-eyed, butterfly- 
like creature in the abbreviated skirt 
and pink tights of the professional cir- 
cus rider. The newcomer’s gaze ling- 
ered on the sweetly-sad little face 
until its owner looked up; then, for 
some inexplicable reason, both the 
boy’s and the girl’s eyes again sought 
the ground. 

“T—I don’t think anything about it,” 
stammered the youth, at last. “I— 
I'll just do it—that’s all.” 

The ring-master draped himself 
theatrically over one edge of the small 
table that stood before the “Big Boss,” 
and eyed the youthful applicant 
through narrowed lids, the while he 
mentally “sized up” the proposition. 
He was still smiling; but, now, his 
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smile held just a hint of satisfaction. 

Since early dawn, when, in three 
sections, “The World’s Greatest Cir- 
cus” had arrived in San Antonio, 
Michael O’Brien, who, like his name, 
had sprung from the heart of “Old 
Erin,” but who, under the pseudonym 
of “Senor Vallintino,” had done, to- 
gether with “Mademoiselle Lois,” the 
“Death Fling” for a consideration of 
five hundred dollars a perforamnce, 
had got himself kicked in the ribs by 
one of the ostriches and now lay in 
a precarious condition in a rear tent. 
And that same ostrich had not only 
crippled “Mike”—it had, as one of the 
circus-hands expressed it, “kiboshed 
the whole shebang.” Advance agents 
for the big show had never failed to 
boost the “Death Fling” as “the 
crowning act of the evening’s pro- 
gram”—“a thrilling, hair-raising spec- 
tacle of mad daredeviltry. They rhap- 
sodized at length upon “Senor Vallin- 
tino, the great Spanish trapeze artist,” 
and “Mademoiselle Lois, the acrobatic 
flower of France,” generally ending 
with some such eulogy as “the most 
marvelous twain-star exhibition ever 
before attempted in the realms of cir- 
cusdom.” Nor was all this extrava- 
gant in the slightest degree. The 
“Death Fling” was in reality a “hair- 
raising” act; in truth a most extraor- 
dinarily dangerous performance. But 
in view of Mike’s unfortunate expe- 
rience with that ostrich, the very 
“drawing power” that existed in the 
laudatory tone of these adijective- 
burdened press reports only served to 
draw tighter the net of embarrassment 
about the menagerial units of the im- 
mense concern. The outlook was any- 
thing but encouraging. The crowds 
would come, paying their money and 
expecting to see this much-heralded 
feat. They would go away grumbling 
and dissatisfied. The future reputa- 
tion and patronage of the big show 
was at stake. Without this act the 
press would condemn. Wellington, 
“Big Boss,” when he had learned of 
the accident, had fumed and fretted. 
Packard’s threats and curses had 
availed him nothing. Not one of the 





five hundred and eighty-six men on 
Wellington’s pay-roll had the ring- 
master been able to cajole, bully or 
bribe into taking Mike’s place as 
“Senor Vallintino.” The purse had 
been doubled—to no purpose. Even a 
thousand-dollar check—which, to some 
of them, at least, must have meant a 
munificent fortune—had failed to lure 
a single one of their number into what 
they frankly condemned as a “lunatic’s 
job.” 

But now, here was a voluntary ap- 
plicant for the perilous act—hardly 
more than a “kid,” to be sure, but, at 
that, in dead earnest. And Packard 
hadn’t acquired his responsible posi- 
tion as right-hand-man to the “Big 
Boss” through any traits of a moral 
nature, or from any reputation for 
kind-heartedness. As a matter of fact, 
sharp wits and a habitual resistance to 
the dictates of his dwarfed conscience 
had won for him his employer’s favor. 
He was aware that Wellington blamed 
him for not having hired an “under- 
study” to be kept on hand for just 
such an emergency as this. As he had 
failed to do so, it was now up to him 
to produce a substitute. The “Big 
Boss” had hinted as much. But there 
was the stern arm of the law to avoid. 
Packard didn’t want to “rob the 
cradle.” This “kid” would have to 
swear he was twenty-one years of age 
—or the thing was off. And, too, he 
wondered if the boy knew what he 
was “going up against.” 

“How old are you?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Twenty-one,” 
reply. 

“How did you know we needed a 
man for this stunt?” 

Just the suspicion of a smile tugged 
at the youth’s finely-moulded lips. 

“T heard one of the stake-drivers 
telling about Mike—and the ostrich.” 

But appreciation of the purely hu- 
morous in life was not one of the ring- 
master’s attributes. His rare smiles 
were never free from skepticism; his 
rarer laughs hard, mocking sounds. 
“What’s your name?” he snapped. 
Again the applicant shifted his posi- 


came the prompt 
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tion. He seemed to hesitate a mo- 
ment; then, raising his eyes: 

“Roy Philibert.” 

“Don’t commit perjury, son,” his 
questioner warned him. “You'll have 
to sign a sworn statement, you know.” 

A vivid red overspread the boy’s 
handsome features, and, for the first 
time since entering the tent, his eyes 
met those of his interrogator in an un- 
wazering gaze, as though he wished to 
verify his sense of hearing. When he 
spoke it was in calm and distinct tone; 
but, somehow, Packard was made to 
feel as if the atmosphere of the tent 
had suddenly become charged with 
dangerous currents of electricity. 

“T never lie.” 

He said it slowly, but without osten- 
tation. 

A strained silence fell upon the 
group. 

Packard, who had never before 
“stood for” a reproof or challenge 
from any one except the “Big Boss,” 
wondered why he did so now. He 
didn’t know that he was to wonder at 
many things in his future dealings 


with this odd youth. He did know, 
however, that the boy’s laconic state- 
ment had dumbfounded him; left him, 
for once, without his ever-ready re- 


tort. It was his turn to appear em- 
barrassed. He wanted to mock; to 
laugh sardonically; but he couldn't. 
Those strange, dark eyes seemed to 
be boring through him; reading his 
very thoughts. His own gaze faltered 
and sought the ground. 

Wellington coughed behind a puffy 
hand; then continued to stare at the 
slim figure, his fat face a study in 
mingled cynicism and amazement. 
The girl, too, was staring, her large 
gray eyes round with wonderment; 
her delicately-curved lips slightly 
parted. 

Then Packard’s quirt struck his 
glistening boot-tops. He shrugged 
and flung out another question: 

“Evet had any experience with 
trapeze work ?” 

Instantly the boy’s countenance lit 
up. 
“Quite a bit,” he responded eagerly. 


“It’s been a hobby with me all my 
life. I’ve always loved it—ever since 
I can remember. That’s one reason 
why I applied for the job. I’ve never 
worked professionally, you under- 
stand; but I can do most of the pro- 
fessional stunts—‘double fly-away,’ 
‘dead drop, ‘teeth swing,’ ‘back flip’— 
and some others of my own invention. 
I’m not afraid to try anything on the 
trapeze.’ 

Packard frowned and chewed his 
lower lip meditatively for a moment. 

“I want you to know exactly what 
you are bargaining for,” he said at 
length. “This is no babe’s play. The 
job pulls down five hundred each per- 
formance. But it’s risky. You take 
your life in your hands every time you 
do the stunt. You 

“I’m not afraid,” the applicant in- 
terrupted calmly. “I’m not a minor, 
and if I want to stake my life against 
five hundred dollars—well, I guess 
that’s my business.” 

“Nobody to care much what be- 
comes of you, I take it,” And Pack- 
ard’s smile was strangely devoid of 
his eternal skepticism. 

“You guessed it,” the youth re 
joined. “The stakes can’t get too high 
when nobody—nobody cares.” 

The ring-master eyed him curiously 
for a space. Then he leaned back- 
ward and whispered something in 
Wellington’s ear. The “Big Boss” 
made known his assent by a slight in- 
clination of the head. 

“All right.” Packard spoke de 
cisively. “Lois,”"—he motioned to the 
girl—“take him out and show him the 
‘props’—explain it all thoroughly, 
Lois.” He turned again and faced the 
boy. “After you understand what you 
will be expected to do, then if you 
still think ‘nobody cares,’ young man, 
come back here and we'll sign up.” 


III. 


With quickening pulses, Roy Phili- 
bert followed the girl, “Lois,” from 
the presence of Packard and the “Big 
Boss” out into an open space where 
swarms of men were busily engaged 
in duties as varied as was the collec- 
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tion of dumb brutes present—dogs, 
monkeys, goats, reindeer, Shetland 
ponies, horses, camels, zebras, ele- 
pharts, giraffes, dromedaries, and 
other less tractable beasts in cages. 
The big circus vans were being lined 
up and everything was hurly-burly, 
preparatory to the morning parade. 
Roy was conscious that not a few of 
the men paused in their work to stare 
curiously at him as he passed; and, 
somehow, he took pride in the thought 
that from now on he would be asso- 
ciated with this beautiful girl. The 
moment he had first laid eyes on her 
he had marveled at her beauty. Now, 
as he walked behind her, he was not 
blind to the straight, almost boyish 
lines of her figure, the graceful sway- 
ing of her abbreviated, tinseled skirt, 
the shimmering gold of her hair and 
the exquisite whiteness of her neck, 
shoulders and arms, left bare by the 
decollete design of her gaudy frock. 
There came to his mind the face of 
another girl; one who had once 
mocked him—and Rose Wiley suf- 
fered from the comparison. Somehow, 
Rose seemed very ordinary and very 
far removed from his interest just 
now. He had never before met with 
such ethereal, fairy-like beauty as 
Lois’. To him, there was something 
about the girl’s sweet face and round, 
wondering eyes that seemed to con- 
tradict the cheap showiness of her 
dress. And because of this impres- 
sion, her first speech, a moment later, 
gave him a considerable jolt. They 
had just passed through a rear en- 
trance into the main tent. Roy was 
conscious of an added thrill lent by 
that strangely fascinating circus odor 
—a mingled scent of moist earth, 
grass and sawdust—and the realiza- 
tion that they were alone in this vast 
canvas-covered amphi-theater; but, in 
spite of this, he felt his eyes drawn 
irresistibly toward those of the girl. 
She had turned and was facing him, 
gazing earnestly up into his face. 

“Where'd yuh blow in frum, Roy?” 
she asked naively. 

The suddenness of her action and 
speech almost nonplussed him. He 


had never been a ladies’ man. 

“T—_I—” he stammered. “Oh, I 
came from Pearsall—a small town 
about half-way between here and La- 
redo.” 

“Run away frum home?” 

“Well—er—yes.” 

“Didn’t yuh mother love yuh?” 

“I never saw my mother.” 

“Dad? Ain’t yuh got no dad?” 

“Never saw him either.” 

“Poor kid.” Lois sighed dismally. 
“That’s hell, ain’t it?” 

Then suddenly, to his further aston- 
ishment, she took one of his hands in 
her own and led him forward. 

“Well, we’re gonna be great pals, 
ain’t we, Roy?” 

“I—I hope so.” Roy couldn’t have 
explained why a sudden feeling of 
happiness surged through him; he 
didn’t try. 

“T like yuh,” Lois averred frankly. 
“T like yuh because yuh’re different. 
Yuh remind me of Pack—when he 
first come. 

“Who is ‘Pack’?” he asked. 

“Packard—the ring-master.” 

“O-oh!” 

“Pack’s got a fine edication. He 
ain’t common like the rest of us circus 
folk. When he first come he was 
awfully kind-hearted and polite; but 
he ain’t no more. It don’t seem like 
anybody can stay good ’round a circus 
long. Mike used to be good, but he’s 
a regular devil now. He was tor- 
mintin’ that ostrich—that’s why it 
thumped him in the ribs. Served him 
right.” 

Roy laughed heartily—for the first 
time in weeks. She laughed too and 
squeezed his hand a little. It was as 
though she were a child who had been 
denied companionship and was now 
boundlessly happy because she was to 
have a playmate of her own age. 

They came to the foremost of the 
six great poles that supported the 
huge tent. Here Lois paused, and, 
letting go of his hand, pointed up- 
ward. Then, for the first time, Roy 
saw the numerous acrobatic “props” 
that were strung aloft—mute remind- 
ers of the vast crowds that would 














come, and the hair-raising acts to be 
pulled off that afternoon and night. 
Lois explained the act to him 
thoroughly. Not once did she even 
so much as hint at a possibility of his 
backing out. And though such a 
thought was far removed from his 
mind, even had he entertained it, her 
taking it for granted that henceforth 
he was to be her partner in this 
dangerous performance would have 
made him prefer death to playing the 
part of a coward. 

She showed him the rope by which 
he was to climb up, hand over hand. 
Following the direction of her baby- 
ish index finger, he saw a small plat- 
form to the left of the pole and, he 
judged, about seventy-five feet from 
the ground. Just above this platform 
he noticed a trapeze had been tied up, 
its long ropes swinging from the very 
topmost part of the tent. Lois pointed 
out a similar platform at the other end 
of the tent; the heavy net that 
stretched high above their heads from 
one end to the other, and the great 
oo apparatus in the center of 
all. 

Roy found it hard to keep his mind 
on what she was saying; his thoughts 
were wont to dwell upon the charm of 
her voice rather than the sense of the 
words; he couldn’t overcome a feeling 
of awe at her loveliness, the dreamy 
beauty of her large gray eyes, the 
sweet expression of purity in her face, 
her wistful little lips, her slender bare 
arms, her easy grace of motion—in 
short, her very presence had so intoxi- 
cated him that he felt an occasional 
desire to kick himself in an effort to 
bring back his truant wits. 

“There are two platforms,” she was 
saying. “Mine’s at the other end. 
This one’s yours. We both go up at 
the same time. Everything else stops 
for our act. As soon as we are on our 
platforms the audience will begin 
cheering. Yuh must acknowledge the 
applause by a bow or throw a kiss to 
‘em with your finger-tips. Then yuh 
take out your handkerchief—yuh’ve 
gotta have a dab of wet cornmeal in it 
to rub on your hands. Then yuh ac- 
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knowledge the audience again—that’s 
“horse play”—it impresses *em, yuh 
know. Then yuh unloosen your trap, 
but keep one eye on me, because we 
must both let go at once. Pack will 
be watchin’ frum the center ring with 
his pistol. Yuh get my signal first; 
then yuh signal him. I'll hold out my 
right arm when I’m ready. Yuh do 
the same. When Pack fires his gun 
we both drop. Don’t spring, just drop 
—gravity will throw yuh clear to the 
‘Death Fling.’ Yuh won’t miss your 
trap, but even if yuh did the net would 
save yuh. Now come down here.” 

“This is a cinch,” Lois declared when 
they stood before the immense wheel- 
like machine that occupied the center 
of the largest ring in the great tent. 
“Of course, the audience thinks it’s 
wonderful,” she added a little scorn- 
fully. “But they don’t know nothin’. 
Yuh see those rungs all around the 
wheel and on the trap ropes ?” 

Roy nodded. 

“Well, when it’s goin’ lickety-split 
yuh do the regular stunts same as on 
a regular trap—‘teeth swing,’ ‘heel 
and toe dead drop,’ ‘arm balance,’— 
yuh know ’em. Then when yuh hear 
Pack’s jistol again, yuh begin climbin’ 
the rungs hand over hand. I do the 
same. So we change traps while the 
wheel’s goin’. But there ain’t no 
danger—all yuh’ve gotta do is hold 
on. We do some more stunts 'till 
Pack fires his gun again; then we 
climb to those two red rungs there— 
see ‘em? Now comes the real risk. 
When we're both together, hangin’ by 
our heels and toes, yuh take my right 
hand in your left—because if one 
missed the trap and the other got it, 
we'd both be O. K.—the wheel in- 
creases in speed 'till it’s goin’ about a 
mile a minute. Pack fires his fourth 
shot and presses a ‘lectricity button; 
the toe rung flies off and we shoot like 
a couple of skyrockets clear over 
yonder to that wide trap near the main 
entrance. If we missed it, the net 
wouldn’t save us—Lord knows where 
we'd land. Believe me, that ‘gets’ the 
audience. Some of ’em faint. Every- 
body yells. Yuh see, at first, they 
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think it’s an accident. Well, it might 
as well be—it’s fierce. Why, one night 
I scraped the canvas, lost my balance 
and pulled Mike off, but he caught 
the trap-rope with two fingers and 
held on. The rubes hollered them- 
selves hoarse; they didn’t know— 
thought it was regular. They don’t 
know a bungle when they see one. 
Even the police don’t know—if they 
did, maybe they’d stop it. This stunt 
pays so big because its ten to one 
yuh’ll cash in sooner or later, and be- 
cause there ain’t one in every million 
that’d do it for no amount. Anyway 
yuh take it, I guess it’s some game— 
and some stakes.” 

When they walked back to the exit 
a moment later, it was something 
deeper than mere curiosity that 
prompted Roy to ask Lois one ques- 
tion. And it was he who turned and 
faced her now to look steadily, search- 
ingly down into her wonderful gray 
eyes. Nor was he conscious of the 
added pressure of his fingers about 
her tiny hand. 


“Why do you risk your life like this, 
Lois ?” 
She colored slightly under his level 


gaze; then she laughed—an odd, 
catching little laugh. 

“TI—I guess—I’m like yuh. I ain’t 
never had no mother—nor no dad. The 
‘Big Boss’ found me one night in the 
main tent after the show. He kept me 
just to make money out of me. I used 
to beg him to let me go to school, but 
he wouldn’t consent. Pack taught me 
what little I know. I can read—some. 
But Pack didn’t have no time. He did 
the best he could. I guess he kinda 
felt sorry for me. Pack’s good—in 
some ways. Wellington’s my leegale 
guardian. Yuh see, I’m just sixteen; 
so I don’t get the money I make. Well 
says he’s keepin’ it ’till I’m of age. I 
do this work because—because I don’t 
know how to do anything else—and— 
and I’m in the same boat with you— 
there ain’t nobody to care—nobody.” 
Her words ended in a stifled sob. 

An irresistible impulse seized him to 
take this strange, beautiful little crea- 
ture in his arms and hold her close. 


He wanted her now. She had sud- 
denly become everything to him. Un- 
consciously his arms went about her; 
he felt her sway toward him, cling to 
him; felt her soft lips tremble against 
his own—then—then a gutteral oath 
came from behind him; some one 
gripped his arm, wrenched him from 
the girl and sent him whirling back- 
wards. 


IV. 


A less agile youth than Roy Phili- 
bert would have fallen under the im- 
petus of such a fling as he had re- 
ceived; but Roy, schooled as he was 
in the art of maintaining his equili- 
brium, kept his balance, somehow, 
and almost instantly faced the in- 
truder—a squat, thick-necked Italian 
in weather-worn trousers and a dirty 
flannel shirt which, flapping open at 
the neck, exposed to view his brown, 
hairy chest. His face was all but cov- 
ered by a stubby growth of beard and 
tobacco-stained mustache, while from 
under a soiled cap his blood-shot eyes 
glared at Roy menancingly. 

There are moments when a person 
who is innately reserved and slow to 
anger will “go off” like a hair-trigger 
gun. Circumstances had but lately 
cast Roy into the depths of a black 
despair. Now that he had again found 
cause for happiness he didn’t intend 
that his cup of joy should be denied 
him by this vulgar nonentity—who- 
ever he might be. So, acting upon an 
impulse swifter almost than thought 
itself, he drew back his arm for a 
vicious blow, when a cry from Lois 
stopped him. 

“Roy!—don’t!” She had sprung be- 
tween them and faced the Italian. 
“Guido, what do yuh mean? I told 
yuh once never to butt in again.” 

“I saw him,” snarled the man. “He 
was gettin’ fresha wid yuh. I don’t 
standa fer nothin’ lik-a dat.” 

“Won’t standa fer it?” mimicked 
the girl contemptuouly. Then Roy saw 
the anger suddenly leave her eyes. 
“Listen, Guido,” she said, in her cus- 
tomary soft voice. “Yuh mustn’t act 
like this again. This guy’s gonna take 
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Mike’s place. He wouldn’t harm me. 
He ain’t no freshy. Can’t yuh.tell a 
good man when yuh see one?” She 
pointed to the exit. “Now go, Guido 
—please go.” 

The man hesitated a moment; then, 
with bowed head, he slouched from 
the tent. 

“T didn’t want yuh to fight him,” ex- 
plained Lois. “It don’t do no good to 
fight toughs like him; if they whip 
yuh, they’ll never stop crowin’, and if 
yuh whip ’em they'll ‘git yuh’ some- 
time when yuh ain’t watchin’. Guido’s 
batty as a bug when it comes to me. 
He’s known me ever since I was a 
baby and thinks he’s got a special 
right to pertect me frum ‘freshies.’” 

But Roy felt instinctively that if he 
had won the love of Lois that day, he 
had also incurred the deep enmity of 
Guido, the Italian. 

Though that afternon and night 
were but the forerunners of many 
others in which Roy Philibert went 
through moments of nerve-racking 
peril, those two initiating perform- 
ances ever remained as vivid, fear- 


some, bitter-sweet memories in his 
mind. Roy’s acrobatic abilities were 


taxed to the utmost. But a grim de- 
termination saw him safely through. 
And if he was intoxicated by the vast 
multitude that cheered vociferously, 
then grew ominously silent by turns; 
by the knowledge that thousands of 
pairs of eyes were trained upon him, 
and by the stirring music of the circus 
band—he was even more affected by 
the dazzling beauty of his partner, 
Lois Valleries. Even in the trifling 
fact that they were dressed alike—in 
purple tights, with gold fringes at 
neck and arms, and gold bands about 
the ‘waist—he took a childish pride; 
for Lois appeared to him a purple and 
gold dreamland-goddess —a creature 
almost too wonderfully beautiful to be 
real. And when, that afternoon, his 
breath was all but sent from him by 
the break-neck force of the “Death 
Fling”; when, semi-consciously, he 
was aware that that great audience 
had been stricken spell-bound; that 
even the music had ceased—all save 


the kettledrum—in that moment when, 
his hand clinging to Lois’, they shot 
through space with almost arrow-like 
swiftness—then the blood of some 
death-defying ancestor asserted itself 
and his soul rejoiced within him. It 
was he who caught the “trap”—he 
who pulled the beautiful girl up to 
safety amid a deafening thunder of 
applause and a triumphant blare from 
the band. And even Packard smiled 
approvingly as they raced past toward 
the dressing-tents. 

From constant practice any pursuit, 
whether of pleasure or of business, 
will lose a little of that “glamour” 
which it at first may seem to hold for 
us. In the weeks that passed, Roy 
never again felt the pain-like sus- 
pense, or the momentary sense of 
triumph, he had experienced during 
those two first performances. Still, 
his interest was not waning; he never 
completely lost all consciousness of 
“thrill”—the act was too perilous to 
admit of that. Nor did he find himself 
tiring of his circus girl. His love for 
Lois grew stronger and stronger as 
the weeks passed. His interest in the 
“Death Fling” remained intact. He 
was piling up a snug little fortune— 
and, as he still told himself, “nobody 
cared.” But the day came when his 
interest snapped. It happened in St. 
Louis, just eight weeks after that 
memorial morning when he had joined 
the circus in San Antonio. He didn’t 
know the cause of it all—not until 
afterwards. If he had had but an ink- 
ling of the foul deed that was afoot, 
he could have guessed the truth by the 
strange demeanor of Lois Valleries as 
they waited for their act near the per- 
formers’ entrance. The girl was not 
her usual self tonight. Heretofore, she 
had always been attentive, gay, light- 
hearted. Now, her answers to his oc- 
casional attempts at conversation were 
monosyllabic; she seemed fidgety and 
ill at ease. Upon her saying it was 
“nothing but a terrible headache,” he 
reluctantly subsided. Nevertheless, 
her manner annoyed him—annoyed 
him even the more because the pre- 
vious night she had allowed him to 
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take her in his arms and kiss her—for 
the first time since that scene with 
Guido, the Italian. Since then, Lois 
had held herself aloof so—Roy 
thought She had been the same care- 
free, laughing, confiding, hand-squeez- 
ing, little creature—but Roy had felt 
a difference, somehow. So that first 
love-making had been the last—until 
the night before, when she had gone 
to him of her own accord and nestled 
in his arms like a tired little child. 
That was a sweet memory—sweeter 
because he was ignorant of the fact 
that Guidio had seen them, and, later, 
had given vent to his wrath in an in- 
terview with Lois—sweeter because 
he didn’t know that the girl, fearing 
for his life, had promised the Italian 
that she would never repeat the scene. 

But, in spite of this, Roy was far 
from being happy tonight. He had 
no heart for his work. Even the mu- 
sical blast that followed Packard’s an- 
nouncement of the “Star Perform- 
ance” failed to affect him as it usually 
did. Even when he stood on the tiny 
platform, a moment later, high above 
that dense circle of enthusiastic, ex- 
pectant humanity—that circle of wav- 
ing hands, hats and handkerchiefs; of 
strained voices, pitched to unaccus- 
tomed cheering—his pulses did not 
quicken. There was an ache at his 
heart. Something was wrong some- 
where. What could have come over 
Lois? A strange premonition seized 
him. Why did people pay to see other 
people risk their lives? Why did the 
law allow it?—a relic of barbarism!— 
an echo from the arenas of ancient 
Rome! 

Mechanically, he unloosened his 
“trap,” then waited, his eyes upon 
Lois at the other end of the tent. Pres- 
ently she signaled. He held out his 
right arm and saw Packard raise his 
hand in acknowledgment. The ring- 
master looked a mere pygmy far down 
in the center ring. The audience was 
quiet now—watching intently. Only 
the band playing noisily on. 

Then came the final signal to go. 
Roy saw a puff of smoke shoot from 
Packard’s right hand; almost simul- 


taneously there came a sharp crack— 
hardly louder than the snap of a whip. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
grasped his “trap” and dropped. 
Shooting downward, he described an 
arc some fifty feet deep—up—then 
down again to another “trap” on the 
“Death Fling.” Instantly the big 
wheel started revolving. Faster and 
faster it went. Still mechanically, 
and with but little quickening of his 
pulses, he obeyed Packard’s second 
and third signals. 

They were on the red rungs now. 
The wheel was increasing its speed— 
faster and yet faster it whirled. 
Gripping Lois’ hand, he braced him- 
self for the “Fling.” Above the roar- 
ing air in his ears, he could hear the 
thundering acclamation of the au- 
dience, mingled with the double- 
quick music of the band, growing 
faster and faster—like the wheel. 

Near the main entrance of the great 
tent, Wellington, the “Big Boss,” saw 
Packard walk to the “button post” 
and then raise his arm for the last 
shot. And in that same moment, the 
owner-on-the-grounds of “The World’s 
Greatest Circus” saw something that 
made his blood turn to water and his 
knees tremble beneath his portly 
body. When he fully realized what 
had been done, he sprang toward the 
man; but Guido was too quick for 
him. The Italian spat out a curse, and, 
eluding his grasp, darted from the 
tent. With a gasp of horror, Welling- 
ton plunged toward the guy-rope. An 
instant’s inspection was _ sufficient. 
Three strands had been severed! 

Cold beads of sweat started on the 
man’s forehead. He glanced about 
him wildly. Instinctively he looked 
up at the wide “trap,” hung one hun- 
dred feet above the ground. Then, in 
a frantic impulse to warn his ring- 
master, he ran forward shouting at the 
top of his voice. A few yards from 
the rope he stopped short, a dismal 
groan on his lips as he realized the 
futility of his efforts. Nothing less 
than a battery of cannon could have 
attracted Packard’s attention amid 
that pandemonium of applause. Even 
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as he looked, he saw the fatal puff of 
smoke from the ring-master‘s pistol. 
Panting in his excitement, he dashed 
back to the rope, grasped it with both 
hands and clung on, letting it sup- 
port his dead-weight. 

Much as a wet blanket smothers the 
life out of fire, the “Death Fling” 
hushed the raving audience. The very 
second in which Roy and Lois shot 
from the wheel and, like twain 
meteors, sped up and toward the wide 
“trap” near the entrance of the tent, 
as one man, the multitude became in- 
stantly silent, intent, breathless. The 
band faltered and stopped. More 
than five thousand pairs of eyes were 
strained toward the two purple and 
gold performers. No one saw Wel- 
lington clinging to the rope. 

Packard, watching from the center 
ring, saw the couple when, this time, 
as one, they caught the wide “trap.” 
The next instant the ring-master’s 
arms shot out and with gritted teeth 
and nails cutting into the flesh of his 
palms, he stood statue-like, spell- 
stricken by the horrible spectacle. 

Lois’ scream was followed by a 
hundred shrieks from women specta- 
tors. 

Packard saw the “trap” give, then 
fall; saw Roy catch Lois about the 
waist; saw them both plunge down- 
ward. Some forty feet from the 
ground he saw the boy snatch franti- 
cally at a rope only to hear it snap 
and an instant later a dull thud. 

With a sickening sensation he had 
felt but once before in his life—when 
an acrobat had fallen sixty feet and 
dashed his brains out on an iron- 
bound stake—Packard rushed madly 
toward the front entrance. 

Wailing children, hysterically sob- 
bing women, swearing men, and men 
shouting threats against the manage- 
ment of the circus—jostling, pushing, 
running, the vast audience poured 
from the benches toward the scene of 
the accident. 

When Packard reached the spot, 
Roy was supporting the girl’s head 
against one knee while two physicians 
were in attendance. 


The boy lifted a white face. 

“Keep the crowd back, Packard,” 
he said. . 

The ring-master turned, brandish- 
ing his pistol threateningly. 

“Keep back, you! Clear out! You'll 
smother her to death. Get back, I tell 
you!” 

“Find anything serious, doctor?” 
Roy asked anxiously. 

“Outside of a few flesh bruises, 
she’s only fainted,” replied the sur- 
geon addressed. “She'll be herself 
again presently. But she has under- 
gone a terrible shock and needs to rest 
quietly. Is there any way of getting 
her out of this mob?” 

Roy glanced about him. Seeing one 
of the circus clowns standing near, he 
called to the man. “Hey, Pete! Go 
raise the canvas behind the benches 
over there.” Then turning to the phy- 
sicians: “Thank you, geatlemen, for 
your kindness. I'll take her to the 
dressing-tent now.” 

He lifted the girl in his arms and 
followed the clown. 

Ten minutes later, Packard entered 
the dressing-tent where Roy sat alone, 
beside a cot upon which Lois lay pale 
and motionless. 

The ring-master came forward, his 
arm outstretched. “God! Son, I 
thought you were both gone.” And his 
eyes held a suspicion of moisture. 

Roy rose and clasped the proffered 
hand. “That rope was all that saved 
us,” he averred. “It was a narrow 
escape—the narrowest I ever had be- 
fore—or ever want again.” 

“You know who did it?” said the 
other. 

“Guido ?” 

“Right. He’s been bothering Lois 
for some time. That’s the cause of her 
acting so queerly now and then; you 
may have noticed it. He was insanely 
jealous of you. But Wellington’s put 
the cops on his trail, and, if they get 
him, he'll go in for a long term.” 

“Well, anyway, nobody else will 
get the chance to play that particular 
trick on us again. I quit tonight—and 
so does Lois.” 

Packard smiled—a wise smile, yet 
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there was in it a hint of wistfulness. 

“IT thought you said ‘nobody 
cared’ ”’? he bantered. 

“I did say that—when I first came 
to you in Texas. Nobody cared then. 
But now—now it’s different. It makes 
a big difference, Packard, when— 
when somebody cares.” A flush tinged 
the boy’s handsome countenance as he 
spoke. ‘“Wellington——” he went on 
hurriedly, “I wonder if he would ob- 
ject? I want to marry Lois, you un- 
derstand, and take her away from this. 
She cares for me. I know she cares 
because, besides telling me so, she has 
shown it in many little ways. Of 
course, she’s not of age—and Welling- 
ton is her legal guardian, I believe. 
But you must know that this is no life 
for her. You are——” 

“T know it.” Packard spoke in that 
tone of finality which he often as- 
sumed when he had once decided 
upon a certain course. “I'll fix it up 
with Wellington. And I’m not sur- 
prised. I’ve been expecting this all 
along. I’ve got subs ready to take 


your places—Mike and Thais. Where 

do you expect to locate ?” 
“Somewhere on the Pacific coast.” 
“Good. Now I'll get Wellington’s 


consent—on one condition. The con- 
dition is that you two must be married 
now—before we leave. It isn’t be- 
cause I don’t trust you. I’ll admit that 
I’ve watched you pretty closely for 
the past month. You are true blue. 
But I'll feel better when I go tonight 
knowing that the knot’s tied.” 

“I say that you are the best man I 
ever knew.” And Roy held out his 
hand. Had the other struck him a 
blow in the face, he would have been 
less astonished than he was now at 
sight of tears streaming down the 
cheeks of this strong man—this “hard 
customer,” as the circus-men called 
him. Then, as Roy felt the hand that 
clasped his own tremble, he realized 
that for all his brusqueness, for all his 
jeering chuckles, snapping commands 
and skeptical retorts, Packard, after 
all, had a woman’s heart. 

“She had a close call tonight, son,” 
said the ring-master. “God! I’d never 


have forgiven myself if if she had 
gone. But there are some things worse 
than death. Lois has the pure soul 
of a child. That’s why I want to 
know she’s safe before I leave her. I 
want this because—because I love her 
—like a little sister. Many times I 
may have seemed callous to her—-and 
to you. It’s a role I’ve had to adopt— 
in this conscience-withering business. 
I’ve played the part so long and so 
determinedly that I’ve almost grown 
into it. But there’s another side—and 
a better one. Why, son, if I had some- 
body to care for me like I know she 
cares for you—why, I’d quit—quit to- 
night. Because it’s just as you say, it 
makes a lot of difference when——” 
he sobbed out the words—“when 

. . somebody .. . cares.” 

Before Roy could form a reply he 
was gone. There were tears in his 
own eyes now. He brushed them away 
and turned to look at the little face 
lying so white and still against his 
purple velvet coat, which he had sub- 
stituted for a pillow. And, as he 
looked, he thought he saw just the 
suggestion of color creep into her pale 
cheeks; her lips move ever so slightly. 

He hurried to her side and bent 
over her, listening. 

She was whispering softly. 

“Roy ... I want Roy.” 

“Here I am, Lois,” he answered. 
“This is Roy—don’t you know him, 
dear ?” 

She opened her eyes then, and a 
joyous smile of recognition spread 
over her beautiful face. 

“Was I dreamin,” she said, “or did 
I “-y yuh say yuh wanted to marry 
me?” 

“That’s just what I said. Will you 
let me?” 

“Let yuh? Why, sometimes, I 
thought yuh didn’t want me because I 
ain’t much refined. I ain’t got no edi- 
cation . . . but, Roy, I’d go to hell for 
yuh!” 

He laughed then—a boyish laugh 
of pure happiness. 

“Not that,” he said, as he kissed her 
smiling lips, “because people oughtn’t 
to go to hell—when somebody cares.” 





How dakie Squared the Note 


By Will Burt 


HERE the’ Lincoln Highway 

WV emerges from the hills onto 

the open plain, Pony creek 

tinkles under a modern con- 
crete bridge and meanders off through 
rich grass lands, constantly augment- 
ing its flow from numberless springs 
at the base of the bluff. 

To get the better approach to this 
bridge the county has commandeered 
from the adjoining pasture several ad- 
ditional rods of width, so that at this 
point in the public highway, but un- 
touched by the trail itself, there lies 
between the hill and the creek bank 
a roomy, well grassed and shaded 
nook, which calls aloud to the dusty 
wayfarer on a summer’s day to come 
and rest. 

Here, late one August afternoon, a 
covered wagon stopped. A stalwart, 
gray-bearded old man thrust his head 
from the open front and gazed keenly 
about. 

“It’s changed ‘Leanor,” he said, 
“it’s changed some in forty years, but 
it’s still a good place to camp. I mind 
it wa’n’t fenced then, and the bridge 
was straight ahead and pretty skimpy, 
made out 0’ poles. You can see where 
the old one was. But over there’s the 
same spring shootin’ out the bank 
into a sandy basin and sloppin’ over 
into the grass. Seems if the Lord 
went and left a few places like this 
along the trail o’ purpose fer movers.” 

The wagon was drawn to the way- 
side. While being unhitched, the two 
fat mules, impatient of delivery from 
bondage, forged forward repeatedly 
toward the water which splashed into 
the brimming pool. 

“Now Jinny, now Jack,” soothed the 
master; “just a minute, just a minute, 
Jack,” as he deftly slipped the harness 


from Jack’s moving rump and grabbed 
the mare’s bridle in time to hold her 
till he could perform a like office for 
her. There was a quick accuracy in 
the man’s movements which belied 
his white beard and aged eye. 

Bending one trembling knee 'till his 
reaching lips touched the rippling 
water, Jack drank his fill, then, whirl- 
ing, landed a hearty kick upon his 
mate’s ribs and trotted off into the 
rank grass. 

But he had a purpose in mind. 
Coming to a spot which pleased him, 
he dropped and rapturiously rolled 
and tumbled, groaning lugubriously 
with the joy of relaxation. Two yel- 
low-haired urchins ceased pattering 
their feet in the pool to watch. 

“One hundred, two hundred,” count- 
ed the smaller. 

“Three hundred,” added the other, 
“three hundred and fifty. He’s worth 
three hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Tll bet old Jinny’s worth mor’n 
him,” said the first. 

“T’ll bet she ain’t.” 

“What’ll yuh bet?” 

“I bet my big pop-gun with the 
hickory ramrod agen yer jew’s-harp.” 

“Huh! Yuh can make a pop-gun 
any time; jew’s-harps costs money.” 

Jinny, however, made it a tie. Then 
the two mules, their toilet made, sim- 
ultaneously proceeded to the feed box 
attached to the rear of the wagon, and 
commenced a heavy supper of ear 
corn; while the old man sat slumped 
in a spring seat, now on the ground, 
ripping the husks from green corn for 
his own meal and watching "Leanor 
stir up batter for corn bread. 

“Corn and bacon,” muttered he, thus 
apostrophizing those two staples of 
the Republic, “give me corn and bacon 
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and I'll breed men. Take away the 
fripperies, if you will; corn and bacon 
guard the liberties of the nation.” 

"Leanor’s preparations for supper 
were unhurried and unmethodical. 
The idea of doing her work with econ- 
omy of time or movement perhaps 
never in all her life had occurred to 
her. The old man, having prepared 
the corn for the oven, sat whittling a 
pine stick and watching with patiently 
repressed eagerness the wisp of steam 
from a coffee pot which Eleanor had 
pushed to the back of the tin camp 
stove. 

“I mind,” he said with a little 
chortle of pleasure at the recollection, 
“I mind when we even used parched 
corn fer coffee. "Twa’n’t bad. And I 
mind, when Pap came back from the 
army, he fetched some real coffee and 
sent me over the ridge to the Widow 
Martin’s house with a quart measure 
full and a mess o’ spare ribs. Me and 
Sally Martin’d been kind o’ eyeing 
each other fer a year; and that cup o’ 
coffee jest naturally did the business 
fer us. 

“Oh Armiel,’ she says, with a flush 
like the inside of a pink morning-glory 
(your ma always could blush the pur- 
tiest of any woman in the world, 
*Leanor), ‘oh Armiel,’ says she, ‘you 
ain’t goin’ back ’fore supper, be you ?’ 

“ ‘Course I let on like I had to get 
right home, jest so’s to be coaxed. But 
none o’ Pap’s whoppers about the 
army would ‘a’ kep’ me away from 
Sally when she looked like that. We 
went out together to hunt for the cow; 
and when Sally would stop on a knoll 
and purse her pretty lips into a, 
‘coo-ee, coo-ee, coo-ee,’ her breast all 
aquiver under her calico dress, why 
I jest naturally couldn’t contain my- 
self no longer and, though I was the 
bashfulest boob in Polk County, I 
managed to cover one o’ them coo-ees 
with my mouth. After that it was 
easy; whenever I saw a coo-ee com- 
ing I stopped it. We hunted till dark 
for the cow; and when we finally came 
back, there she stood behind the stable, 
waiting. Mrs. Martin said the cow 
had been there all the time. 





“I kep’ the mosquitoes away while 
Sally milked. And I asked her if she 
wouldn’t like me to always keep the 
mosquitoes away; and she said she 
wouldn’t mind.” 

The old man paused and gazed ab- 
sorbedly at the sunset glow in the 
western sky, the whittled stick falling 
unheeded between his knees. 

“Them blushes of your ma’s "Leanor 
——,” he went on softly, tenderly re- 
miniscent of his dominant memory, 
“the Lord’s been tryin’ for forty years 
to make sunsets like ‘em, and ain’t 
succeeded yet.” 

Not the sunset, only, was visible 
between the trunks of lofty cotton- 
woods, but also could be seen as well, 
some hundred and fifty yards beyond 
the creek, the ornate entrance to the 
country estate of young John Jacob 
Allen, ITI, by grace of lard and the 
death of a parent, millionaire. 

And it was John Jacob Allen him- 
self, on his way out from town, who 
brought a heavy car toa quick stop at 
the base of the long hill and twisted 
a fat neck to turn little choleric eyes 
upon the scene by the roadside. 

“Old man,” said he in an intoler- 
ant, affronting voice, “you'll have to 
move on; you can’t camp here.” 

The rapt gaze of the aged man 
slowly lifted from the sunset and, as 
it lifted, subtly changed. Softness and 
warmth were gone; the hard coolness 
of steel met and bested the little, hot 
pig-eyes of John Jacob Allen ITI. 

“Why, son?” asked Armiel Dawn 
calmly, reaching for his whittling 
stick. 

“I don’t want you here, you can’t 
camp here,” returned the other in 
tones louder with increasing hostil- 
ity. 
“And who may you be, Son?” softly 
inquired the old man. 

“You'll find out who I am,” snorted 
the young millionaire. “I own all this 
land on both sides. That’s my place 
over there that you see through the 
trees. And I’m not going to have 
campers messing up this corner here. 
You’re not allowed here at all, you'll 
have to move on.” 
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“Oh, you own all this land ‘round 
about, heh?” asked the old man inter- 
estly. “How much you own?” 

“Four thousand acres,” returned the 
other, slightly molified. 

“Good high fence about it, too, eh? 
Don’t aim to let no stray rabbits jump 
in and eat your grass, I see. Now look 
here, Son! if you’ve got four thousand 
acres of your own inside that nice 
_ high fence, I don’t reckon you will 
need to use this quarter of an acre out 
here in the public highway. But I do 
need to use it tonight to camp on. I 
camped here forty years ago, long be- 
fore your daddy perpetrated you. I’ve 
camped here again tonight, and I am 
goin’ to stay here ’till tomorrow morn- 
ing. Won’t you set down and have a 
cup o’ coffee with us?” 

Disregarding the proffered hospital- 
ity, young Allen turned furiously to 
his car and, slamming in the clutch, 
called back to the old man from the 
moving motor: 

“T’ll have the constable here in an 
hour to move you.” 

“But Jakie,” piped a little thin old 


man, standing up in the car and lean- 
ing over the broad porcine back in 
order to be heard, “I don’t see what 
harm they’re doing. They’ve got to 
stay somewhere, and that’s a likely 


place. They’re settled, too, for the 
night. Better let them be.” 

“No camping allowed around here, 
Uncle Isom. If we allowed one, there’d 
soon be dozens; and I don’t want to 
be bothered. They come inside and 
steal. And they’d soon have every- 
thing littered up.” 

“Hm! I see you keep the big gate 
locked at night anyway. Not much 
chance for ’em to steal. And besides, 
Jakie, just supposing maybe there 
might be some of ’em that wouldn’t 
steal. I’ve known some poor men that 
wouldn’t; and I’ve known some rich 
men—ahem—some rich men that 
would,” 

“No, Uncle Isom,” returned the 
young man with patient stubbornness, 
“I don’t want ‘em around. He’s got 
to move on. I'll phone the constable.” 

And the constable came—no for- 


midable looking constable to be sure, 
only a young farm hand, indeed, but 
imbued with a respect for his office and 
a confidence in the huge plated badge 
which he had walked a mile to fetch, 
after receiving his summons, that made 
him a mean man to fool with. 

Armiel Dawn, did not, however, fool 
with him. After receiving the official 
order to move on, Armiel quietly an- 
nounced his intention of staying where 
he was ’till morning, and invited the 
constable to supper. Whereupon the 
constable informed Armiel Dawn that 
he was under arrest. 

“Well, well, you don’t say,” chuckled 
the old man, “ain’t it turrible?” 

Being unwisely impelled to lay a 
forceful hand upon the old gentleman’s 
person, the constable suddenly discov- 
ered himself prone in the wet sand by 
the spring, while his hat gracefully 
rode the ripples in the pool. 

“Friend,” said Armiel Dawn,” 
never touch a man ’thouten you want 
trouble. It ain’t polite. Go in peace; 
but, if you come back, come back 
strong.” 

And come back, he did, with a 
friend, hurriedly deputized, both 
armed to the teeth and wavering in 
alternate chill and ardor. Night had 
fallen, but a quartering moon cast a 
pale light down through the high scat- 
tering cottonwoods upon the little 
camp. 

The two men trod softly down the 
hill to the very bottom, their gaze in- 
tent upon the glimmering wagon-top 
by the creek, straining to make out 
and identify the dark objects grouped 
about it. 

“Sh! Al, hadn’t we better wait ’till 
daylight ?” suggested the deputy. 

“This is givin’ him all the advan- 
tage, if he does show fight,” conceded 
Al. “It’s dark as hell under them 
trees—and we coming right in from 
the open. He’s old, but some of them 
old guys can shoot the buttons offen 
your shirt and never touch you. He’s 
from Tennessee, too, I guess, or Ken- 
tucky.” 

“Huh! Tennessee? Al I’m agoin’ 
back right now. I ain’t a helpin’ to 
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move on no Tennessee vagrants—not 
tonight.” 

“Don’t turn around,” said a cool, 
soft voice behind them, “don’t turn 
around. Don’t forget and turn around. 
Jest drop two rifles and two revolvers 
in the road and then keep marchin’ on 
—keep marchin’ on.” 

After the weapons had thumped 
dully one by one in the dust of the 
roadway, the old man called kindly 
toward the vanishing figures: 

“You'll find these tools under the 
bridge tomorrow, boys. Good-night.” 

The constable, having now the camp 
between him and his home and not 
much relishing the idea of passing the 
wagon again in the darkness lest his 
motives be misconstrued, turned in at 
the gate of the Allen estate, bent upon 
securing solace and perhaps a night’s 
entertainment, from this gentleman 
whose complaint had brought him so 
much discomfiture. 

John Jacob Allen III was filling a 
chair and himself at a well stocked 
dinner table. Young Allen liked to 
see what he had to eat all before him 
at once—no fetching it in piecemeal 
from the kitchen for him. 

He raised ungracious eyes from his 
plate when the two men were ushered 
into his presence. He had thought it 
was all over and done with and he re- 
lieved of all further annoyance when 
he had telephoned to the constable. 

“Hell,” muttered he, “might as well 
’ave let the old man stay as have these 
hayseeds pestering me.” 

Under his baleful discouragement, 
their story was hard to tell. Indeed, 
it was not told with strict accuracy. 
But who could blame a lover of his 
own dignity for coloring slightly the 
details of such an account? For, in- 
stance, the constable’s first defeat at 
the hands of the malefactor, was due 
to a sudden, totally unexpected as- 
sault with a stick of fire-wood; his 
second, to being tripped in the dark- 
ness by. a line which the outlaw had 
cunningly strung across the roadway 
for their undoing. ’ 

As Al’s imagination unfolded itself, 
the deputy’s respect and friendship 


cup of 


grew, and honest pride in such a 
leader revealed itself in his face. It 
did not, however, impell him to second 
the constable’s dramatic appeal for 
more arms, that their attack upon the 
desperado’s stronghold might be re- 
newed. 

“Don’t you go along, Jakie,” broke 
in Uncle Isom at this point. “He 
might have it in ’specially for you.” 

The fat young man cast a doubtful 
glance upon his relative as if suspi- 
cious of this innocent little speech. 

“IT am not thinking of going,” re- 
sponded John Jacob with cold dignity. 

“Better send for the militia,” 
cackled the little old man, “and notify 
the Red Cross to be in readiness.” 

John Jacob Allen III poured a third 
coffee (he never drank 
liquors), diluted it heavily with 
golden cream, stirred into it some six 
or seven lumps of sugar, and crisply 
advised the officers to give the matter 
up for the night, to go home, and to 
re-assemble on the morrow in suffi- 
cient numbers to enforce the mandates 
of the law; adding that he, himself, 
would appear at Justice Clark’s 
against the impudent old beggar when 
the capture should be effected. 

Hence, it was that two undaunted 
guardians of the public, in order to 
evade the camp by the bridge, were 
obliged to take to the fields, splash 
through the shallow creek and scale 
the high fence to emerge upon the 
road again. 

From the slope of the hill they 
looked back upon the faintly glimmer- 
ing wagon-top and noted fire-light still 
flashing from the tin camp stove. 

“T’ve a good mind to go down and 
ask the old gentleman for a cup of 


coffee,” remarked Al disgustedly. 
oe ok oo & * 


* * * 


It was a well armed and mounted 
posse of six that closed in next day. 
three from either side, on the bunch of 
cottonwoods by the bridge. But the 
enveloping movement was unavailing. 
Von Kluck got away. So had Armiel 
Dawn. Which is not surprising, when 
you know that the carefully planned 
strategy was not put into execution 
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till well on toward noon. Indeed, Ar- 
mie] Dawn sat at his midday meal of 
corn and bacon, and the mules were 
munching corn at the feed box, when 
the armed forces of the county hove in 
sight at a thrilling gallop. As I said, 
there were six in the pursuing posse; 
and five of them had been busy the 
preceeding hour, each secretly pictur- 
ing himself as General John Morgan, 
riding in advance, “with eyes like live 
coals as he gave me a sideways 
glance.” The sixth man, being a So- 
cialist and hazy in his history, re- 
jected John Morgan as unworthy of 
admiring emulation. 

But Armiel Dawn very, very 
quickly had a rifle in his hands; and, 
unbending to a quite surprising height, 
with upraised hand he checked the on- 
coming horsemen. 

“What do you want?” asked Armiel 
Dawn. 

“We want you,” replied Constable 
Al, still the leader. “And we’re a going 
to get you,” he added truculently. 

“What do you want me for?” 

“Fer refusin’ to move on when or- 
dered and fer resistin’ an officer in the 
performance of his duty, fer carryin’ 
arms, and fer disturbin’ the peace and 
dignity of the state.” 

“Got your warrant?” 

“Yep.” 

“Le’s see it. Read it aloud.” 

“Not knowin’ yer name,” prefaced 
Al, apologetically, “we was obliged to 
call you John Doe, which is a sort of 
general title that fits anybody that 
ain’t got no name, or has forgot his 
name, or fer any reason his name is 
unbeknownst.” 

Slowly, impressively Al read the 
document, ending with the signature 
of Robert Clark, Justice of the Peace. 

Armiel Dawn threw back his head 
with a quick, proud gesture and spoke 
as slowly, as softly, as if he were tell- 
ing them it was a beautiful day. 

“I camped last night, boys, where 
I camped forty years ago, and where 
I had need to camp and a right to 
camp. I rejected a fat rich man’s in- 
sulting order to move on. I refused 
to comply with the command of an of- 


ficer when he unlawfully sought to use 
his authority in curtailing my inalien- 
able right under the constitution to a 
full measure of personal liberty in the 
peaceful pursuit of my business. I 
forcibly resisted that same officer, 
when, without warrant of law, he 
sought to invade my home and de- 
prive me of my personal freedom. An 
officer, boys,” went on the old man, 
dropping back into easier language, 
“when he ain’t acting within his just 
powers, looks to me exactly like any 
other man. Them kind of stars,” 
pointing to Al’s badge, “ain’t made in 
Heaven. 

“But I ain’t resisting no justice’s 
warrant. I’m not running away from 
no court. I want to see this here 
Court that thinks it can bust up the 
Constitution of the United States and 
run down Armiel Dawn with guns be- 
cause he won’t submit to bein’ bossed 
about and trod on by folks that hap- 
pens to feel bossy. 

“Now I’m a goin’ in to see this here 
judge right now, on my mule Jack. If 
you boys want to go along, all right; 
but you'll ride in front of me, and I'll 
keep this gun in my hands. 

“If you don’t like that arrangement 
and want to start a little fight to make 
it different, right now’s your time. I’m 
willin’.” He fingered his rifle lov- 
ingly. 

After a brief confab among the of- 
ficers it was thus agreed. The posse 
of six, relieved of dread they had been 
scarcely aware of, but feeling much 
less like General John Morgan, trotted 
gayly back over the road toward Rob- 
ert Clark’s big brick house; while Ar- 
mie] Dawn, with a revolver on either 
hip and the rifle in the curve of his 
arm, jogged along behind on his fat 
mule. | 

Robert Clark, seated at ease upon 
his wide porch, with kindly, quizzical 
eyes watched the little cavalcade ap- 
proach. 

“Well, Judge, they brung me in,” 
announced Armiel gravely. 

“T see,” nodded the Judge.” They’re 
brave men.” 

“Oh, yeah; you know there’re some 
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men ’a been afraid to ride in front that 
way.” 

There on the wide porch the hear- 
ing was held. John Jacob Allen III 
was summoned by ‘phone and arrived 
in the big car with Uncle Isom. The 
fat young millionaire told his wrongs 
with peevish spleen, enlarging upon 
the old mover’s impudent defiance of 
his orders. Al and his deputy of the 
night before spun out their tale with 
great vividness of detail. Armiel 
Dawn sat slumped in a rocker with the 
rifle across his knees, and eyed them 
with quiet amusement. 

Then Robert Clark asked a few 
questions: 

“Mr. Allen, you found this gentle- 
man camped with his family by Pony 
creek, off the trail but within the pub- 
lic right of way?” 

“Tee.” 

“You ordered him to move on?” 

“Ves,” 

“He refused to go?” 

“He did refuse, and impudently.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Allen; that is all.” 

Then addressing his constable: 

“Al, you were ’phoned by Mr. Allen 
and told to dislodge a mover camped 
on Pony creek ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You went clear to your own house 
after your badge and then proceeded 
to obey Mr. Allen’s command ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are sure that your badge was 
visible when you accosted the camper 
and told him to move on?” 

“Yes, sir; I showed it to him.” 

“And he refused to move on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Whereupon you arrested him and 
told him to come with you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And he refused to come?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Whereupon you seized his arm?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Whereupon he knocked you down 
with his fist?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Justice Robert Clark smiled. Too 
late Al saw the little trap and red- 
dened uncomfortably. That stick of 
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stove-wood had been such a clever 
idea and such a salve to his vanity. 

“It might have been his fist, sir, 
but I thought it was a stick of stove- 
wood,” amended Al, 

“Oh, it felt like a stick of wood, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Whereupon you went home and 
deputized your friend to aid you in 
carrying out Mr. Allen’s order?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then returned to Pony creek, both 
of you armed, to take Mr. Dawn, dead 
or alive?” 

“Well—er—you see—,” hesitated 
Al, wary at last of Mr. Clark’s ques- 
tions. 

“And why didn’t you do it?” per- 
sisted the Justice. 

“Why—er—he wouldn’t let us!” ex- 
claimed the constable. 

“Case is dismissed,” said Justice 
Clark with a sudden twist of the lips. 

John Jacob Allen III bobbed sud- 
denly to his feet. “But your Honor, 
there’s an ordinance against camping 
by the roadside.” 

“If there is, there shouldn’t be,” re- 
turned Clark. “Case is dismissed. 

“Armiel Dawn,” he continued, step- 
ping to the old man’s side. “I want 
to shake hands with an old-fashioned 
American who knows his rights, and 
isn’t afraid to maintain them with his 
trigger finger.” 

“And I,” shouted little Uncle Isom, 
“I want to shake hands with a boy- 
hood friend, Armiel Dawn from Buck 
creek, Polk County, North Carolina? 
Ha! I knew no two men were ever 
named Armiel Dawn. Your father 
was Menoral Dawn?” 

Armiel nodded wonderingly and 
scanned Uncle Isom’s weazened coun- 
tenance in an earnest effort at recollec- 
tion. 

“T’ve got a story to tell,” said Uncle 
Isom, “‘and I want all you men to hear 
it. 

“The year before the war John 
Jacob Allen I, his son, Jake, who af- 
terward became the father of Jakie 
here, and I, a distant orphaned rela- 
tive, left in Mr. Allen’s care, were 
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traveling through the South in a cov- 
ered wagon. Jake and I were both 
about twelve years old and were hav- 
ing the time of our lives. I don’t 
accurately remember what purpose 
took John Jacob Allen through the 
South in this manner. I know he was 
poor. Probably he was looking for a 
suitable location for a home or for a 
business enterprise. 

“One summer evening we camped 
by a little bridge on Buck creek in 
Polk County. We had no more than 
got our fire started when a tall, 
freckled lad of about our own age 
came running down the path from a 
cabin which perched upon the higher 
bank. 

“*Pap says,’ panted the boy, ‘Pap 
says fer you-all to come up to the 
house and make to home.’ 

“John Jacob Allen was never averse 
to accepting these invitations. We 
had had plenty of them while roam- 
ing about the hill lands of the South. 
In this instance the house was only 
one room, but the Dawns were cheery, 
friendly folk, who fed well, and gave 
unstintingly to the stranger within 
their gates. 

“For a week we stayed with them, 
entirely without reckoning, while 
John Jacob Allen roamed about the 
valleys, pounding rock, sampling soil, 
or talking with the inhabitants. We 
three boys became great friends. 

“Then one night the creek suddenly 
rose to an unprecedented height and 
swept our wagon down the valley. One 
mule broke away and was recovered. 
But the drowned carcass of the other 
was found still tied to the wagon 
where it had lodged against a group 
of trees. 

“Menoral Dawn repaired our wagon, 
provisioned us, sold us a mule for a 
hundred dollars and bade us a hearty 
farewell. We gradually worked north, 
and finally settled. Mr. Allen pros- 
pered. Jake amassed a fortune. Jake 
and I grew up together. He married 
my sister. Up to twenty years ago 
we lived in intimate contact: then I 
went to Africa. They both died two 
years ago. This summer I’m visiting 





in the States, stopping now with 
Jake’s boy here. 

“But what I want you to remember 
particularly,” continued Uncle Isom, 
with a pleasant little smile toward his 
fat nephew as if Jakie were about to 
receive something good, “is this——, 
the mule deal with Menoral Dawn was 
not a cash transaction. For the mule, 
John Jacob Allen, I, gave his note of 
hand, and even it was conditioned 
upon the non-return of the mule.” 

Uncle Isom paused a second, then 
turning to the gray-bearded old giant, 
still sitting slumped, with the gun 
across his knees, asked: 

“Armiel Dawn, have you got the 
note ?” 

“T have,” said Armiel. 

There was a stir among the men. 
Uncle Isom chuckled. 

“Le’s see,” murmured Uncle Isom, 
busily tapping the arm of his chair 
with a pencil. “Le’s see; one hundred 
dollars at eight per cent, compounded 
semi-annually, for fifty, fifty-five, for 
fifty-seven years——” 

John Jacob Allen III shifted uneas- 
ily in his chair. 

“Ain’t you got a compound interest 
table about somewhere, Judge?” 
asked Uncle Isom, cheerily. “It’s 
going to be quite a job to figure, in 
such big numbers.” 

“Let’s see the note,” grunted John 
Jacob. 

Armiel took from the inside pocket 
of his red shirt a leather wallet, from 
within the wallet a slim tin box, which 
opened, disclosing a marriage certifi- 
cate, two or three faded tintypes, a 
deed, and a folded sheet of note-paper 
which he handed to Robert Clark. 

Read it aloud, Judge,” said he. 

The Judge read: 


“Columbus, Polk Co., 
North Carolina, 
Aug. 11, 1860. 


In compensation for and in con- 
sideration of one gray three-year-old 
mule, possession of which is hereby 
acknowledged and receipted for, I 
promise to pay to Menoral Dawn, his 
heirs or assigns, the sum of one hun- 
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dred dollars ($100) with interest at 
eight per cent (8 per cent) per annum, 
payable semi-annually, interest upon 
all unpaid interest to be computed 
from every interest paying date as 
upon the principal; PROVIDED that 
if and in case I cause said mule to be 
returned to said Menoral Dawn, his 
heirs or assigns, and possession there- 
of delivered to him or them, then by 
such act I shall be absolved from op- 
ligation and the above note cancelled 
and made null and void. 


JoHN Jacop ALLEN. 
Witnessed. 


Almyra Parkins Dawn. 
Joel Wilcox Shote.” 


“Sounds good,” chuckled Uncle 
Isom. “John Jacob Allen, I, wrote it 
all out himself. He was a great scribe 
and pretty good at that lawyer-talk. 


Fixed it nice and sound; didn’t he, 
Jakie ?” 

“Huh! No time set,” sneered John 
Jacob. 

“T reckon most any court would con- 
sider fifty-seven years time enough,” 
said Justice Clark. 

John Jacob made no answer, but, 
leaving Uncle Isom busy figuring from 
the interest table, provided by the 
Judge, strode heavily to the phone 
and called up his head farmer. 

“Where’s Shiloh?” he asked. “In 
the alfalfa lot? Bring him over to 
Justice Clark’s house at once. If he’s 
lying down, have some of the men on 
the haystack help you get him up.” 

“Tt comes to $8745.81,” cried Uncle 
Isom, looking up from his figuring. 
“What you going to do about it, 
Jakie ?” 

“Me? I’m going to return the mule,” 
said John Jacob Allen ITI. 





MY LADDIE 


His dear, true eyes looked deep in mine, 
When we said good-bye that day; 
Oh, little did I dream it then— 
That we should part alway. 


He seemed so pulsating with life— 
So fair and debonair, 

I felt that even War’s dread hand 
Would my bonnie lover spare. 


But he is gone—and yet—and yet 
How gloriously he died! 

And though my heart is very sad, 
Yet my eyes, they shine with pride. 


For Humanity and Liberty 
My noble lover died; 

And greater love there cannot be 
In all the world so wide. 


He who gives, shall find his life— 
’Tis so the Bible reads; 

And so my laddie lives today— 
Lives in his brave deeds. 


Guapys M. ALISON. 














Oregon Spruce—Straight as an Arrow and Clear of Knots for One Hundred 
and Fifty Feet 
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